
























Home in! One of more than 5,000 
wounded flown to U. S. monthly 
a by the ATC. Among the flying am- 
bulances helping to save American 
lives is the Curtiss C-46 Commando. 


The U. S. Navy’s Martin Mars, world’s 
largest flying boat, is powered with 
Wright Cyclone engines harnessed 
to Curtiss electric propellers. 





Three-fourths of all the supplies flown 
over “the Hump” into China have been 
carried by Curtiss Commandos. 


Four Nel ms Cyclone engines equip 
the giant Boeing B-29 Superfortress. 
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AN AMAZING STORY OF 
AIR TRANSPORT AT WAR 


Barely five years have elapsed since the first trans- 
Atlantic airline schedule was announced. It offered three 
trips a week to Europe by air! Today, the big pond is a 
short haul, and countries have become whistle 
stops. There’s a trans-Atlantic take-off every 13 
minutes of the day and night . . . a trans-Pacific flight 
every 90 minutes daily . . . a Curtiss Commando over “the 
Hump” on China’s aerial Burma Road every 15 minutes, 
around the clock. Yet this is only part of the amazing job 
being done by U.S. airlines and the transport wings of our 
armed services. In the time it takes you to read this article, some 3,000 miles 
will be flown by American transport planes. They will evacuate wounded... 
more than 500,000 sick and wounded have been moved by U. S. planes since 1942. 
They will transport cargo... one major U.S. air terminal reports an 
average of 1,800 cargo shipments daily. 
They'll carry passengers, over a billion passenger miles 
annually, on 160,000 miles of global air routes. 
Few Americans are yet aware of the full meaning of 
all this to our way of life, to our outlook and 
to our incomes, but these facts are significant: 
The best estimates indicate that there will be 20 
million airline passengers within three years 
after the war, at rates you are used to paying 
for first-class travel by rail... The chances 
are you will travel by air! 
Such equipment as the new Curtiss Commando can 
profitably transport air cargo at a small fraction of 
pre-war rates... The chances are you will ship by air! 
With millions of jobs resulting either directly 
or indirectly from American aviation, and with 
business already basing its plans upon planes... 
the chances are you will profit from the air! 
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NY office worker becomes a 
magician when Multilith Sys- 
temat duplicating methodsare intro- 
duced to simplify repetitive paper 
work of business and industiy. No 
longer is it necessary to carry stocks 
of scores of printed forms .. . all 
) that is needed is a stock of blank 
paper. 

Big, costly inventories of printed 
forms are replaced by a few Syste- 
mat master sheets. These Systemats 
carry the standardized headings, 
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SIMPLIFIED BUSINESS METHODS 


d Trade Marks of Add: 


rulings, etc., that make up your 
regular forms. The variable infor- 
mation which is to go on these 
forms—words, figures, sketches, or 
diagrams, are written, typed, or 
drawn directly on the master. 

Then, in one single operation, the 
whole completed form is produced 
in quantities from a few to hun- 
dreds of copies, each as good as 
the original, accurate, legible, and 
permanent. 

Systemats can simplify and im- 


raph 








prove paper work routines in all 
departments ... open ways to 
consolidate many forms into one, 
saving time and motion. 

Let a Multigraph man show you 
how other firms are using Syste- 
mats in scores of unusual ways... 
applications which can be adapted 
profitably to your own procedures. 
Phone our local office or write 
Research and Methods Department 
of Addressograph-Multigraph Cor- 
poration, Cleveland 17, Ohio. 








j A NEW BOOK 
”" Peuntiesrand Seconds” 


shows how Systemat duplicat- 
ing can be used profitably by 
so many departments of busi- 
ness. Write us or phone local 
office for your copy. 
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Thank you for the ammunition, Paul Revere! 


Paul Revere cherished freedom above all else, and 
fought determinedly for it, both in the field and in his 
factory. He knew that only men free from domination 
could create a great country, grow with it, be re- 
warded according to their abilities. In this land’s 
struggle for release, a need developed for cannon; 
Paul Revere cast many, and to give them voice, made 
gunpowder. Thus this liberty-loving man turned his 
skills to war, to help preserve the right of us all to 
enjoy the fruits of our work. 

Ever since then Revere products have gone proudly 
and effectively into all our battles for our freedoms. 
At this very minute, ammunition made of Revere 
copper and brass is being fired against the enemies of 
America, fired from pistols, rifles, machine guns and 
cannon, on land, sea and in the air. Even the guns, the 
vehicles, the ships and the planes themselves use large 
quantities of Revere materials, not only copper and 


brass, but bronze, steel, aluminum and magnesium. 
This is a war of men and metals, power and powder, 
to preserve us as the greatest, most prosperous, most 
creative and happy people on earth, because we are 
the most free. 

The day will come when victory is won. Once again 
the spirit of Paul Revere will count well-spent the 
long, arduous hours in mill and factory, turning out 
millions upon millions of pounds of metals. Once 
again new methods, qualities and characteristics, de- 
veloped to meet the needs of war, will be turned to 
the advantage of commercial products. In developing 
your postwar plans for the use of copper and its alloys 
or the amazing light metals it will pay you to draw 
upon the accumulated and modern knowledge of our 
country’s oldest metal-working company. Just write 
the Revere Executive Offices, 230 Park Avenue, New 
York 17,N.Y.  ~ 


REVERE COPPER AND BRASS INCORPORATED 


QUNDED BY PAUL REVERE IH 180/,, 


FABRICATORS OF COPPER, BRASS, MAGNESIUM, ALUMINUM, BRONZE AND STEEL 
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What's Ahead 


ON STARTING YOUR OWN BUSINESS 


Are you one of the thousands of Ameri- 
cans whose post-war dreams include that of 
getting up your own business? If so, we 
think you'll chalk up our April 15 issue 
as definitely “must” reading. 

A big feature of the issue will be a de- 
tailed and informative analysis of the re- 
wards and pitfalls, the potentialities and the 
headaches that face the man who wants to 
go into business for himself. Aimed particu- 
larly at the 480,000 GIs who have already 
expressed a desire to be their own boss after 
the war, the story is packed with down-to- 
earth pointers. 

Written by W. R. Jenkins, vice-president 
of the Northwestern National Life Insurance 
Co. and former business management coun- 
selor, it teHs, with no punches pulled, ex- 
actly what you should know before deciding 
to start your own business—facts you should 
know about capital, marketing and know- 
how, what your chances are for success, 
reasons why many small business ventures 
fail and much other pertinent and valuable 
information. 


SMALL BUSINESS FORECAST 


Tying in with the story mentioned above, 
our April 15 issue also includes the second 
and final instalment in Homer H. Shannon’s 
big story called “Wuat’s AHEAD FOR SMALL 
Business?” 

Don’t miss this big forecast if you want 
to know the facts about post-war prospects 
for the small business man. Both business 
and government plans on the subject will be 
dealt with in detail. 


A GI SPEAKS 


Next issue we introduce a new ForBEs 
series. It’s called “A GI Speaks,” and carries 
a vital message to all business men—straight 
from the mouths of America’s fighting Gls. 


STATESMAN'S MISTAKE 


When we first started our revelatory series 
on the outstanding business blunders of some 
of the country’s top executives we planned 
to discontinue it after the first few issues. 

Continued reader interest in the series, 
however, has literally forced us to prolong it. 

Next issue, therefore, we focus the spot- 
light on “Barney” Baruch, known to thou- 
sands as “America’s elder statesman.” We 
think you'll find Baruch’s story not only in- 
teresting, but profitable reading. 


SERVICE OPPORTUNITIES 


Service businesses, a wartime casualty, 
will bounce back into action in a big way 
once the war is won. In fact, many wide- 
awake individuals are already beginning to 
cast appraising glances in the direction of 
new service enterprises. 

Next issue our Opportunities department 
Surveys some of the prospects in this field. 
Five new service ventures. will be covered, 
each offering attractive profit potentialities 
m return for a limited investment. 
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Readers Say 


FOOD LOCKER PLANTS 


I have just read your fine article on frozen 
food lockers’ [March 1]. It sounds good, but 
it won’t work! 

I have 700 lockers here, all built right up 
to the last word, with a large cooling room, 
processing apparatus, meat saws, etc., and 
there isn’t a dollar in it. The service that 
goes with it at present wages will not per- 
mit the business to run. 

You can’t hire a butcher for less than 
$300 a month and your processor will cost 
$200 a month at least. Then you have to 
have a man to help the people carry things 
out of their lockers. Your electric bill is 
high, $2.50 to $300 a month; your water 
bill about $60. 

The lockers all through this country, and 
as far east as I have gone, collect $1 a 
month on the small lockers and $1.50 on 
the larger ones. A customer will visit his 
locker about 12 times a month. In other 
words, the dollar rent will give you about 
7c or 8c each time you wait on the customer, 
and with that you have to be a good fellow, 
talk with them and accommodate them all 
you can. You can’t wait on a customer for 
8c. You can do it in a ten-cent store.—L. L. 
CoryeE.t, S8., L. L. Coryell & Son., Lin- 
coln, Neb. 


ON THE OTHER HAND 


Your very good article headed “Oppor- 
tunities,” giving a basis of the frozen food 
locker industry, was gratifying to us. It is 
one, of the few articles that has portrayed 
the locker industry basically as it is, and 
carried same very good information to the 
general public without the usual misinfor- 
mation. In fact, it is so good that I am re- 
questing that we be allowed to reprint the 
cover of your magazine and the article on 
the reverse side and send it as a mailing 
piece to the manufacturers in our industry. 


‘*—G. Wuitton WHITEHEAD, Locker Publica- 


tions Co., Des Moines, Iowa. 


NOT A MISTAKE? 


I have read with great interest, and with 
some profit, all of your articles in the “My 
Biggest Mistake” series. 

However, in the Feb. 15 issue, I do not 
agree with the statement: “Six months lost.” 
Where would all our progress be if men had 
not dared essay into other fields and “greener 
pastures”? In what other way could Mr. 
Rockwell, at a lesser price, have found that 
portrait work wasn’t his field, and that his 
life work lay in illustrating?—A. Rosas 
SaraBiA, Mishawaka, Ind. 


TIME TO DO SOMETHING: 


Last night, over CBS, I listened to a talk 
by Leon Henderson which had certain omi- 
nous meanings regarding the 60,000,000 jobs 
for post-war. 

It looks as though the bureaucrats and 
the rest of the crystal gazers have started 
their campaign in earnest to sell the coun- 
try on their plans for post-war regimenta- 


(Continued on page 43) 











Why IS A POSTAGE STAMP? 


That’s right—to mail a letter! And there’s 
‘ no better way than by the Postage Meter—in 
your own office . . . The Postage Meter prints 
any stamp value, as and when you want it— 
seals envelopes, too—fast . .. holds any amount 
of postage for any kind of mail—including air 
mail, special delivery, parcel post; theftproof, 
foolproof, accounted for . . . speeds your mail 
through the postoffice to earlier trains and 
planes, because metered mail needs no canceling, 
no postmarking. There’s more than meets the 
eye in this postage stamp ...as thousands of 
fortunate firms now know, as thousands more 
will know when our war job is done. Meantime, 
for an interesting booklet, write today to 


PITNEY-BOWES 
Postage Meter Co. 


1783 Pacific Street, Stamford, Conn. 
In Canada: Canadian Postage Meters, Ltd, 








2-LINE 
Editorials 


Have stocks discounted European 
peace? 


The market’s level isn’t abnormally 


high. 

The coal outlook is again black. 
Thanks to Washington’s kowtowing to 
John L. Lewis. 


Will Congress never assert its author- 
ity? 


Forbidding floor trading on stock ex- 
changes would be crippling, perilous. 


Unholy things are happening to Hit- 
ler’s “holy” soil. 


May Churchill’s confident prediction 
that the sun of peace will shine this 
Summer be fulfilled! 


Too many farm lands are inflated. 


Don’t run wild speculating in com- 
modities. 


The people’s savings are mountainous. 
The public debt more so. 


Japan is crumbling almost as fast as 
Germany. 


Can she outlast 1945? 


Pacific Coast States face huge recon- 
version problems. 


The aircraft industry will experience a 
drastic drop. 


U. S. should insist on tying currency 
to gold. 


Prediction: Russia will finally fight 
Japan. 


Hold the wage line! 
Alternative: Incalculable inflation. 


Don’t worry: There will be enough to 
eat. 


That doing without some things does 
people good has been proved in Brit- 


ain. 
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Ouwz of this world 


And that’s just where you are Son 
—out of this world and into another. 
Now you're on the very threshold of 
research exploring the unknown. It 
is research that finds ways to make 
more and better things for more 


people. 


is as essential as fac- 
tory buildings or assembly lines 
in our business. 


It was in the Research Labora- 
tories that General Motors men 
found ways to make cars safer 
and stronger by exploring the 
secrets of metals. Their studies 
of fuels gave you smoother, more 
powerful engines. Their research 
paved the way for better body 
finishes. 


These engineers pioneered better 
household refrigeration. They 
developed the early, crude Diesel 





MAKE VICTORY COMPLETE 
x 
Buy More War Bonds 
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engine into one of civilization’s 
most important aids. 


And they worked on a multitude 
of other projects, which have 
added up to more and better 
things for more people. 


Then the picture changed and 
the Research Laboratories, like 
all other GM divisions, threw 
their full energy into the urgent 
jobs of war. 


Through their peacetime devel- 
opment of Ethyl they had made a 
great contribution to the high 
octane fuels that enable our war- 
planes to fly so high and fast. 
Continuing their studies into 
wartime, GM research men de- 
veloped a new process for mak- 
ing a promising new synthetic 













fuel, Triptane, with four times 
the power of aviation gasoline. 
And they found ways to put their 
fully developed Diesel‘engine to 
work on thousands of tough, de- 
manding wartime jobs. 


Many such instances prove 
that American skills and knowl- 
edge built up in peacetime are 
helping to win this war. 


e 


Our country had this backlog of 
skill and knowledge because it 
was, and is, literally ‘‘the land of 
opportunity.” It rewarded men 
who did their best. And in the 
years ahead, this American way 
of working promises to create 
even greater production, with an 
ever-rising standard of living 
for all. 


GENERAL Morors 


“VICTORY IS OUR BUSINESS” 


CHEVROLET ¢ PONTIAC e« OLDSMOBILE ¢ BUICK 
CADILLAC 


e BODY BY FISHER e« FRIGIDAIRE 
GMC TRUCK AND COACH 


Every Sunday Afternoon 
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Pennsylvania Railroad Reports 
on its 98th Year of Service 


INCOME STATEMENT 


INCOME: 


Operating Revenues—Freight, 
assenger, Mail, Express, etc. .. . 
Other Income—chiefly dividends and 
interest on securities owned 
Total J J a . . . * . . . . . . 


EXPENSES: 
Operating Expenses 
BESS « 0 06s & His Ow Ob 0 6 
Equipment and Joint Facility Rents . 
Other Charges—chiefly rentals paid 
for leased roads and interest on 
the Company’s debt 
Total es sss 6 os 8 oe 6 
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DISPOSITION OF NET INCOME: 
Appropriations to sinking and 

ee ee ee ee nee 
Retirement of Debt— Penna. R.R. Co. 
Dividend 5% ($2.50 per share) .. . 


Transferred to credit of 
Peofe end Lees. «+++ 


RESULTS FOR THE YEAR 


Business continued at a very high level 
during 1944, the volume being the larg- 
est in the Company’s history. Operating 
revenues for the first time in almost one 
hundred years of operation amounted to 
over one billion dollars. 

While operating revenues increased 
$30,242,757, due to the greater volume 
of traffic, this was more than offset by 
an increase of $72,808,034 in operatin 
expenses, caused principally by the full 
effect of the wage increases referred to 
in the 1943 report, increased costs of ma- 
terial and fuel, and the cost of handling 
the larger volume of business. Taxes re- 
mained abnormally high. As a result, Net 
Income of $64,720,431 was $20,698,053 
less than in 1943, and $36,748,362 less 
than in 1942. Notwithstanding this fact, 
the dividend paid in 1944 was main- 
tained at the same rate paid in 1943 and 
1942, or 5% ($2.50 per share). 


TAXES 


Railway taxes of the Company for 1944 
(federal income taxes, excess profits taxes 
and other federal, state and local corpo- 
rate and property taxes), amounted to 
$126,034,483. They were, with the ex- 
ception of 1943, the highest in the his- 
tory of the Company. These taxes, to- 
gether with Unemployment Insurance 
taxes of $12,862,679, and Railroad Re- 
tirement taxes of $13,941,247, aggregated 
$152,838,409. 

All taxes required 15.2 cents out of 
each dollar of operating revenue, the 
equivalent of 23.3% upon the capital 
stock, or $11.63 per share. The extent of 
the tax bill in 1944 is well indicated by 
the fact that taxes took about 70 cents 
out of every dollar left after paying oper- 
ating expenses and other charges. 


REDUCTION OF FUNDED DEBT 
Substantial reductions in the outstand- 
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1944 Comparison with 1943 
$1,010,015,912 I $30,242,757 
39,272,649 D 3,230,869 
1,049,288,561 I 27,011,888 
736,318,745 I 72,808,034 
152,838,409 D 27,567,082 
11,886,692 I 3,576,150 
83,524,284 D 1,107,161 
_ 984,568,130 I 47,709,941 
64,720,431  D 20,698,053 
3,244,558 I 1,320,439 
18,767,970 I 1,456,970 

__ 32,919,385 _ 

9,788,518 D 23,475,462 





ing debt in the hands of the public con- 
tinued during the year, the debt of 
System Companies being reduced 
$31,283,927. The debt of the System in 
the hands of the public shows a net 
reduction of $138,000,000 during the 
last five years. 

REFINANCING OF BONDS 


Refunding operations, detailed in the 
report, have resulted in calling for re- 
demption, during 1944 and so far this 
year, four issues of bonds totalling 
$140,735,000, while new issues, totallin 
$129,735,000, and bearing lower rates o 
interest, have been sold to provide funds 
for the redemptions. These transactions 
insure ultimate savings of approximately 
$61,000,000. In addition, refunding opera- 
tions of three terminal companies, jointly 
owned with other railroads, will produce 
ultimate savings to the Pennsylvania of 
approximately $9,200,000. 

THE EMPLOYES 


The Board takes pleasure in acknowl- 
edging the continued loyalty and efh- 
ciency of the employes, who have 
supported the war effort in full, and co- 
operated wholeheartedly and effectively 
with the management. 

A remarkable job has been done by 
these employes—continuously now for 
five years—and it is to the lasting credit 
of these men and women who staff and 
operate the railroad that they have never 
failed to meet their canadien in all 
the problems that have confronted the 
railroad. 


STOCKHOLDERS 


The Capital Stock of the Company at 
the close of the year was owned by 
213,121 stockholders, an increase of 
3,503 compared with December 31, 1943, 
with an average holding of 61.8 shares. 


M. W. CLEMENT, Presiaent. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD: 
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Even though the volume of business was 
greater than in any year in the Company's history, 
Net Income of $64,720,431 was $20,698,053 less 
than in 1943, and $36,748,362 less than in 1942. 





AVERAGE COMPENSATION AND 
PAYROLL TAXES PER EMPLOYE 


i 12,764 





as COMPENSATION 


12,588 
$2,319 . 
81,962  '2,097 


PAYROLL TAXES 


(RAMROAD’S SHARE UNEMP 
AND RAMROAD RETIREMENT PAYMENTS) 


creif 


‘PAYROLL COST PER EMPLOYE 














pies —— $2,744 «#2927 











The chart shows the steady increase in the 
average compensation per employe of the Pena- 
sylvania Railroad, and in the railroad’s share of 
unemployment insurance and railroad retife- 
ment payments over the past five years. 
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THREE MINING COMPANIES 


“... and to think it all started from a single 


@ In 1944 The Glidden er 
entered the exclusive circle of firms 
with annual net sales of more than 
$110,000,000. 


Glidden’s phenomenal growth from a 
single varnish plant to this great 
diversified organization has been the 
result of a basic pattern. For example, 
the company’s expansion from varnish 
to food began with the discovery that 
the mills used to crush flaxseed for the 
linseed oil needed in varnish could 
be utilized in idle periods to crush and 
extract edible oils from other seeds 
and nuts. This led to the processing 
and refining of these edible oils and, 
in turn, to their utilization in the 
manufacture of finished food products 
such as shortening, margarine and 
salad dressings. Then, in order to pro- 
vide distribution, Glidden acquired 
the entire Durkee Famous Foods 


organization and thus became a major 


factor in the food field. 


Subsequently this same principle of 
functional diversification was fol- 
lowed to acquire other properties to 
provide control of raw materials—the 
key to the maintenance of uniform 
product quality. 


Research, too, has been a guiding star 
in Glidden’s growth and progress. 
Many trail blazing achievements have 
been made by Glidden’s 26 research 
laboratories . . . the most recent being 
in soybean research and the new field 
of hormones. The significance of all 
this to you is the pacemaking quality 
and dependability of any product 
made by Glidden. 


THE GLIDDEN COMPANY 
CLEVELAND 2, OHIO 


*Mr. Glidden who perfected bis original varnish formula 67 years ago... would be astounded 
if be could see the tremendous organization that bas been built upon that early foundation. 


GLIDDEN 


“A DIVERSIFIED 
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INDUSTRIAL TEAM 


THREE CHEMICAL ANO 
PIGMENT PLANTS 





varnish plant”” 














PRINCIPAL GLIDDEN PRODUCTS: 


FOODS. Durkee’s Famous Dressing, 
Margarine, Shortening, Spices an 
Worcestershire Sauce . . . Dun- 
ham’s Shred Cocoanut . . . Spe- 
cial ingredients for bakeries and 
confectioners, 


VEGETABLE OILS. Soybean, Cocoanut, 
Cottonseed, Peanut, Corn, Palm 
and Linseed Oils. 


SOYBEAN PRODUCTS. ‘‘Alpha’’ Pro- 
teint ... Gamma Protein, Lecithin, 
Soya Meal, Flour and Flakes, Poul- 
try and Livestock Feeds. 


PAINTS. SPRED, Jap Ata. Ripolin 
Enamel, Spray-Day-Lite, Glidair 
Aviation Finishes, Endurance 
House Paint . . . Gliddenspar 
Varnish ... Nubelite... Industrial 
Paints .. . Varnishes . . . Lacquers 
and Enamels. 


CHEMICALS AND PIGMENTS ... Titanium 
Dioxide . . . Lithopone .. . > 
mium Colors . . . Litharge, Red 
Lead, Euston White Lead, Cuprous 
Oxide, Micalith-G, Dry Colors. 


METALS AND MINERALS... Powdered 
Iron, Copper, Lead and Tin; 
— Type Metal; Battery Grid 

etal. 


NAVAL STORES. ..Tars, Rosins, Tur- 

tine, Solvents, Synthetic Rub- 

r, Compounds, Compounds for 
Plastics. 
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TILL THE JAPS SAY “UNCLE” 


AMERICA bounced back hard in this 
war against the Japs, and the boys who 
led the rebound were United States 
Marines. 


Ever since Guadalcanal the Marines 
have proved that boys from Kokomo, 
the Ozarks and the Bronx—when 
steeped in Marine Tradition, skilled 
with Marine training—are doggone 
good fighters. On beachhead after 
beachhead—then in jungle after jungle 
—they were far outnumbered by the 
Japs. But not outfought! 


On they go, those Marines, on land 
and sea and in the air... outsmarting, 
outshooting, outkilling the enemy— 
till the Japs say “Uncle.” 





Internationals. And most of the thou- 
sands of bulldozing tractors they use 
are Internationals, too. Trucks and 
tractors—vital weapons in this grim, 
modern war! 


But proud as we are that Harvester 
has been able to make equipment rug- 
ged enough to fight with the Marines, 
we know that the real fighting machine 
in this march to Tokyo is the Marine 
himself. What a machine! All speeds 
forward...none reverse. Tough...rug- 
ged...smart. A superlative fighter. A 
superb citizen. 


We proudly salute those boys from 
Kokomo, the Ozarks and the Bronx, 
who are fighting up to their glo- 


They have good equipment, rious motto— Semper Fidelis. 
sure. Most of the thousands of a INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


trucks they use, for example, are 


180 N. Michigan Ave. Chicago 1, Ill. 








WHERE 
THE MARINES FOUGHT 


From Guadalcanal the Marines 
started marching in giant strides 
toward Tokyo—sweeping clean 
the stepping stones to Victory. 

The Russell Islands, Segi Point, 
Viru Harbor, Rendova, Vangunu, 
Rice Anchorage, Enogai Point, 
Munda, Vella Lavella, Choiseul, 
Empress Augusta Bay. 

On to Tarawa, the island that 
the Japs said couldn’t be taken. 

Cape Gloucester. Then Majuro, 
first pre-war Jap territory to fall 
to U.S. fighters. Roi, Namur, and 
other islands in the Kwajalein 
atoll. 


Eniwetok atoll. The Marianas 
—Saipan, Guam, Tinian. Peleliu, 
in the Palau Islands. And Iwo. 


Closer... closer to Tokyo. 








INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 


_ Power for Victory... Power for Peace 
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“WITH ALL THY GETTING, GET UNDERSTANDING” 


Fact and Comment 


By THE EDITOR 


Saving, Spending, Both Big 


We repeatedly read that people are spending as never 
before, that retail store sales are beyond anything ever 
before known, that hotels everywhere are overcrowded, that 
metropolitan theaters offering attractive shows are sold out 
for many weeks ahead, that movies generally are nightly 
jammed, that such luxuries as are available are in keen 
demand, that fur coats costing more than ever before are 
snapped up, that prospective purchasers of homes greatly 
outnumber the available supply, that fancy prices are paid 
for used cars, that Florida and other Winter resorts were 
swamped and that Summer hotels have more clamorous 
customers than they can accommodate, that travel by rail 
and air and bus is booming. 

Nevertheless, in face of all this spending, official figures 
record savings far beyond all precedent. The SEC reports 
the gain of the astronomical sum of $120,000,000,000 in 
the “liquid resources” of individuals since the war began. 
At the end of last year “individual holdings of cash and 
deposits and U. S. Government securities,” this agency re- 
ports, “amounted to the extremely large totals of $95,000,- 
000,000 and $53,000,000,000, respectively.” During 1944 
alone individuals swelled their currency and bank deposits 
by $17,000,000,000, their Government bond holdings by 
$15,500,000,000. 

Does this unparalleled spending and saving constitute a 
paradox? No. The simple explanation is that, thanks to 
gigantic war expenditures, the amount of money paid out 
has been inconceivable, enough to finance record-breaking 
expenditures as well as record-breaking savings. 

On the whole, the showing is not discreditable—perhaps 
for the reason that so many channels of spending have been 
either closed or drastically narrowed. The net is that the 
American people will enter the post-war period with a vast 
backlog of liquid resources. Therefore, the prospect is that, 
as civilian supplies become available for consumers, the 
demand will be great enough to insure wide employment. 


* 


Impatience. impoverishes. 
* 


Characteristic Of Wallace 


Was it not characteristic of Henry A. Wallace, advocate 
of a bottle of milk daily for every Hottentot, that on making 
his debut as Secretary of Commerce before a Senate Com- 
mittee, he championed grand-scale Federal spending? The 
first industry to be named by him as beneficiary of tax- 
payers’ money happened to be aviation. It is not in the 
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least surprising that Spender Wallace urged that the shovel- 
ing out of your money and mine, to quote the New York 
Times, “should not be handled on a parochial basis.” 

He has been well named “Wallace in Wonderland.” Only, 
it is your money and mine that he aspires to squander. 


* 
Self-pity is suicidal. 
* 


Companies Caring For Veterans 


Have you heard one complaint from any corporation 
employee, released from military service, concerning his 
treatment by his former employer? The truth is, many if not 
all companies have instituted the most painstaking plans 
and programs to care for veterans. This is not adequately 
understood throughout the nation because, as press agents, 
industrialists have been left at the post by Washington. 

Consolidated Edison of New York informs all its stock- 
holders and employees, under the heading “New Skills and 
War Experience Will Count Toward Better Jobs in System 
for Returning Veterans”: 


Because of his Company background and military experience, Lt. 
Col. Atherton Thomas, recently returned from the Army, has been 
appointed assistant personnel director and assigned to fit System 
people returning from military service into jobs with special con- 
sideration of their new skills, experience and knowledge gained 
during the war. 

Up to date, nearly 5,000 employees have entered the armed ser- 
vices. It is obvious that they will come back very different men 
from what they were when they went into uniform. Messengers, 
clerks and salesmen have become commissioned officers with dis- 
tinguished service records. Inside men have lived a hard outdoor 
life and have learned many mechanical skills. 

There is every disposition on the part of management to give the 
returned veterans opportunity for better jobs where such oppor- 
tunities exist. It is believed that because of his army personnel ex- 
perience Colonel Thomas will be helpful to veterans and companies 
alike in his new job. 


Johns-Manville Corporation announces in its magazine, 
distributed to employees, the “appointment of veteran ad- 
visers at all Johns-Manville mines,. plants and offices to se- 
cure individual and personal attention to all returning war 
veterans in the administration of a comprehensive program 
for their re-employment.” 


An important part of the plan provides for determining whether 
the veteran has acquired additional training, skill or experience 
qualifying him for a better job than he formerly held. Jobs for dis- 
abled veterans will be picked from special lists of suitable jobs 
maintained at all the company’s locations. If no suitable job is 
available the company will make every effort to create one, or fail- 
ing this, to place the veteran elsewhere in the company or with 
some other employer. 

President Lewis H. Brown has written to former employees now 
in service asking for general information with regard to personal 














desires, intentions and opinions which will be helpful to the com- 
pany in its future relations with returning veterans. 


ForBEs invites employers, managements, to furnish facts 
which might prove helpful to others in instituting the most 
practical, effective arrangements to handle employees re- 
turning from service. 


Gives Up $50,000 Salary Because— 


One company head, Chairman Frank Phillips, of Phillips 
Petroleum, has voluntarily cut his salary from $50,000 to $1 
a year. Why? He found, on computing his income tax obli- 
gations, that of this $50,000 he retained only $309.36. 
Therefore, he elected to benefit the company’s stockholders 
by lopping $49,999 from his annual salary. 

Palpably, taxes have robbed our ablest citizens of in- 
centive. Happily, the calls of war have supplied abundant 
incentive. But, indisputably, drastic recasting of corporation 
and individual income tax imposts will become imperative 
after victory. 

P.S. The New Jersey Taxpayers’ Association finds that 


operation of an automobile involves payment of 345 differ- 
ent taxes! 


Cost Of Paternalism? Pooh! 


A writer in The New Republic, George Soule, devotes 
three full pages to summarizing the British Government’s 
paternalistic proposals, plans, programs. He observes: 

The reader cannot have failed to notice how the list of reform 
swells the items in the governmental budget. The public contribu- 
tion to social insurance, subsidized housing on a grand scale, “free” 
medical services—which means in fact that the cost will be paid 
through the agency of government rather than individually—a great 
expansion of public education: these all imply that a larger share 


of the flow of spending than before the war will be channeled 
through government. 


Then he adds this gem of ultra-modern reformist thought: 


No intelligent person worries how the government wil: get 
the necessary money. 


Don’t you wish that you were that “intelligent”? I con- 
fess I am not. 
* 
Hate hinders, hurts—the hater. 
* 


Steel Profits Modest 


Wild talk is indulged in, particularly by certain labor 
leaders, about abnormally fat profits allegedly being gar- 
nered by American industry. The truth is that relatively 
few corporations have netted as much from war orders as 
they did from peace orders, that most of them have ex- 
panded production out of all proportion with expansion in 
profits. 

Steel unions have been conspicuously clamorous for more 
and more wage boosts. 

What is the profit record of the nation’s two largest steel 
companies? 

Since its inception, in 1901, the U. S. Steel Corp.’s: divi- 
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dend has averaged about $3.90 on the average number of 
shares outstanding at the end of each year. Bethlehem Steel’s 
annual cash dividend during the company’s 40 years’ ex. 
istence has averaged $2.98. 

It can safely be said that American industrial leaders, 


as a whole, would have infinitely preferred preservation of 
peace and normal business to war, with all its upheavals, 


all its destruction of life and property, all the taxation and 
reconversion and other problems and uncertainties spawned 
by war. 

One of many examples of what war and taxes have done: 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., among the very foremost 
of war materiel producers, last year achieved the largest 
volume of output in its history, yet had the lowest operat- 
ing income after taxes of any year except one, since 1938, 


Executives’ Responsibility 


What would be thought of the Army Generals of any 
nation who, facing battle, did not put forth every effort to 
develop their fighting strength to the utmost? Have the 
generals of America’s industrial armies put forth every 
effort to strengthen their fighting power to defend our free 
economy, to preserve our American Way of Life? Hereto- 
fore, they have not. 

With all too rare exceptions, heads of corporations have 
neglected to rally to their support, against opposing forces, 
the vast numbers for whom they are trustees, the many 
millions of stockholders and other corporate security-own- 
ers. Some progress has been made in bringing home to 
executives consciousness that they have responsibilities be- 
yond money-making, that they have responsibilities to their 
community, responsibilities to their country. 

Surely they have no greater responsibility—apart, of 
course, from present war-winning—than straining them- 
selves to insure the wellbeing of those who made possible 
the creation of their particular enterprise, than straining 
themselves to safeguard the enterprise system which en- 
abled this country to reach world leadership. Yet, through- 
out the last long dozen years, how valiantly have they 
fought to attain victory over opposing destructive forces? 
With all too rare exceptions, they have exhibited nothing 
but cowardice. : 

This is a plea to all responsible employers and executives 
to rally their followers, their stockholders and other inves- 
tors, and inspire and exhort them to protect and preserve 
our heretofore free economic order. Labor leaders have not 
been lethargic in rallying their followers. Nor have farm 
leaders. And what about New Deal leaders? Have they 
been silent, submissive, acquiescent, idle? 

The consequence is that these various organized groups 
have furthered their own interests, feathered their own nests, 
largely at the expense of those who have not enjoyed ag- 
gressive, courageous, resourceful leadership, who have not 
been organized. 

The hour has come for our industrial and other business 
leaders to bestir themselves before it is altogether too late. 


* 


Without religion, nothing. 


FORBES 








Sill 


— Se. Tee 
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Famous submarine builder utilizes the exclusive flexibility, 
capacity, accuracy, and speed of Remington Rand Punched- 
Card Cost Accounting to weld together leak-proof cost figures 


in an unusually complicated government contract. 


Electric Boat Company,Groton,Conn., 
relates its experiences as follows: “On 
every contract for submarines, each added 
cost item due to wartime speed, overtime 
and doubletime, or changes ordered by the 
Navy, must be billed in detail. The condi- 
tions demand mechanical accuracy, thor- 
oughness...and speed!...conditions under 
which we knew our manual methods would 
prove inadequate. Therefore, in October 
1940, we installed Remington Rand 
Punched-Card equipment. 


“Even more valuable than the clerical sav- 
ings effected is the smoothness with which 
every desired report is promptly produced 
for government and executive officials. The 
Navy cost inspectors keep in close touch 
with the mechanical methods used and 
accept our voluminous detailed reports 
without question. Prompt government ac- 
ceptance of reports simplifies our financing. 


“On each government contract the labor 


PUNCHED-CARD ACCOUNTING 


= MARK of a System 


Write for: “The HOLE-STORY of Punched-Card Accounting” — 
the book that tells a vital story to business. It’s FREE! 


e KWIK-FAX - 


costs must be broken down ‘each week by 
33 departments: by sub-divisions of the 
contract, by 10 major breakdowns, by about 
350 job numbers for productive labor, and 
30 job numbers for indirect labor. The 
drafting room and foundry costs are ana- 
lyzed separately in detail. 


** The reports show, on every job, by depart- 
ments and shifts, the regular, overtime and 
total hours worked, and total labor costs. 


Five departments of the machine shop use 


a bonus incentive. 


The final tabulation of 15 reports is done 
in one night shift. 


**Our satisfactory experience with punched- 
card methods has taught us that when me- 
chanical equipment can so greatly reduce 
clerical effort, it pays to use sufficient units 
to handle peak loads promptly. 


“We are finding many new ways to lighten 
clerical work in other departments where 
even overtime failed to carry the load.” 





7 of Accuracy 


This is but one of many cost account- 
ing procedures being successfully and 
economically handled by Remington 
Rand Punched-Card Accounting and 
Tabulating Machines. These machines 
bring to executives informative facts 
and figures often wanted, but hereto- 
fore considered too difficult, expens- 
ive or slow to obtain; and do this at 
a speed that permits the plugging of 
leaks before they become costly. De- 
tails of the Electric Boat operation 
which, in principle, can be widely 
applied, are covered in Certified 
Report #4301-5D — copies of which 
are available to interested executives 
by writing to our branch office nearest 
you, or direct to Remington Rand 
Inc., Tabulating Machines Division, 
New York 10, N. Y. 




















CNL Y REMINGTON RAND TABULATORS CAN PRINT ONE HUNOREO COLUMNS OF LETTERS ANO FIGURES ON A SINGLE Line 


A cost accounting report is only as valuable as the details 
it provides. The 100-column capacity of a Remington Rand 
Alphabetical Tabulator—12 more than any other punched- 
card system—gives plenty of “elbow room” for these details. 
‘In addition, these 100 columns can carry either alphabet- 
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ical or numerical information —an exclusive Remington 
Rand feature that adds 57 columns of alpabetical capacity 
to each record. The greater flexibility, capacity, accuracy, 
and speed of Remington Rand Punched-Card equipment 
make it preferred by keen-minded organizations everywhere. 





— 
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What's Ahead for 
Small Business? 


By HOMER H. SHANNON 


Hard hit by the war, it 
faces some new hurdles 
in the post-war period 


ONTRARY to the expectations of 

many economists, the small busi- 

ness establishments of the coun- 
try have thus far survived the war 
with fair success. True, casualties 
have been heavy. There are today 
some 600,000 fewer businesses than 
there were when we entered the war. 
But the slaughter has not been as 
titanic as predicted. 


HARD TIMES AHEAD? 


On the other hand, no one seems to 
question the fact that small business 
faces a difficult future in the post-war 
period. It will be confronted with the 
abrupt cancellation of its sales con- 
tracts. It will, in many cases, have to 
face the problem of reconverting to 
civilian production or service. It will 
have lost touch with its old customers. 
Competitive conditions will be vastly 
changed. And it will be confronted 
with innumerable uncertainties having 
to do with financing, new competition, 
collection of payments due on can- 
celled contracts, and clearing the floor 
for the new job. 

Hundreds of agencies, public and 
private, are already wrestling with the 
problem. These range from big busi- 
ness and the Federal Government to 
local trade associations and chambers 
of commerce, state and local commu- 
nities, and organizations of the small 
business men themselves. . 

There is no exact definition of small 
business. Commonly, however, it is 
taken to be business with a capital in- 
vestment of not over $100,000. An 
equally arbitrary but useful definition 
is that it is a business with less than 
five hundred employees. By these def- 
initions, of the estimated 3,000,000 
business organizations still surviving, 
better than 2,750,000 would fall into 
the small business category. It is per- 
haps relevant to mention here that a 
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recent poll of U. S. troops by the 
Army indicated that not less than 480,- 
000 service men expect to go into bus- 
iness for themselves after the war. An- 
other 320,000 plan to buy farms. 

Leo M. Cherne, a hard-headed real- 
ist who, as executive secretary of the 
Research Institute of America, Inc., 
regularly advises more than 30,000 
business men on their problems, sums 
up the post-war prospects for small 
business in this way: “Any lengthy 
period of deflation after the war will 
give small business an awful pasting. 
On the other hand, if we get a period 
of business expansion, there will be 
a real opportunity for an increase in 
the number of successful small busi- 
nesses.” 

In general, Cherne believes that 
small business will have a tougher 
post-war row to hoe than large busi- 
ness. And he cites the following rea- 
sons: (1) War will have concentrated 
the bulk of the national income in a 
handful of very large corporations, 
roughly 75% of all prime contracts 
having been let to some 100 big com- 
panies. (2) Thousands of small busi- 
nesses are completely dependent on 
these prime contractors. (3) The war 
has sharply intensified the use of mass 
production methods in manufacture. 





Harris & Ewing 
Maury Maverick, SWPC head, is a key 
man in country's small business picture 


These three facts alone, Cherne in- 
sists, are enough to indicate that the 
future of small business is not in pro- 
duction, but rather in the service 
trades and distribution, where the ef- 
fects of our economic mobilization for 
war have not been so marked. In addi- 
tion, he points to the long-term trend 
which reveals a steady concentration 
of production into larger and larger 
business units. Small business has sur- 
vived only as a satellite of big busi- 
ness, he says. The small firm is no 
longer an independent, self-contained 
production unit. It has become a mere 
appendage of the big corporation. And 
it will take more than good intentions 
on the part of government and the rest 
of the business community for small 
business to shake off the effects of war. 


1,000 FAILURES A DAY 


Even in a normal business year ap- 
proximately one-seventh of all existing 
business enterprises fold up, not in- 
cluding business reorganizations or 
transfers to new owners, which would 
make the mortality rate about double. 
In- 1940, one of our most prosperous 
pre-war years, there were 430,000 bus- 
iness deaths—over 1,000 for each day 
of the year. As Cherne points out, a 
new small business has less than a 50% 
chance of surviving its third year. 

However that may be, one certainty 
among all the uncertainties is that the 
owners of small business do not in- 
tend to pick up their marbles and go 
home without a fight. And it’s equally 
clear that they'll have whole-hearted 
and able support from their big busi- 
ness brothers and from governmental 
and institutional well-wishers. 

The facts of war are not all adverse 
to small business. Technological de- 
velopments, many but not all of which 
have been hastened by the urgencies 
of war, offer a wide variety of new 
business opportunities. Witness the new 
lightweight metals, new plastics, ce- 
ramics and textiles, as well as the tre- 
mendous advances in_ electronics, 
radar, aviation, medicine and a host 


of other fields. 


FORBES 
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Of especial interest in this connec- 
tion is the wartime seizure, by the 
Alien Property Custodian, of some 
45,000 foreign patents and patent ap- 
plications. After the war these will be 
available to business in this country. 
Government studies are now under 


_ way to determine which patents are 


particularly suited to small business 
operations and new venture capital. 
But it’s just here that the pinch is 
tightest. As the stage is now set, the 
individual wishing to start a new busi- 
ness picks up a pair of loaded dice. 
Unless there are modifications in the 
present tax structure, the odds are all 
against him. 


MAKING PROGRESS 


In the difficult period when the na- 
tional economy was being shaped to 
the requirements of fighting a global 
war, we heard much, both in and out 
of government, of plans to help small 
business. But most of them have turned 
out to be little more than wishful 
thinking. Now, however, there is every 
indication that something is and will 
be done to meet the special problems 
of the small business man which have 
been created by mobilization for war. 

The Smaller War Plants Corp., 
headed by Maury Maverick, promises 
to become a real and formidable cham- 
pion of the small business man. Re- 
cent legislation has expanded its capi- 
talization from $154,000,000 to $350,- 
000,000, and its functions have been 
enlarged. For instance, the SWPC is 
active in furnishing loans to small 
firms needing working capital. During 
the reconversion and post-war periods 
its lending program will be broadly 
extended. It has also set up an Office 
of Labor Consultants to advise on la- 
bor and manpower problems. 

The Government owns about 500,- 
000 machine tools. This compares 
with a total pre-war machine tool in- 
ventory of about 900,000 units. 
SWPC advocates modernization of 
small plants by the use of government 
tools and is prepared to assist. It is 
prepared to purchase new machinery 
and exchange it for old and less effi- 
cient tools. Along the same line, most 
small businesses cannot afford to main- 
tain adequate research laboratories or 
other facilities to provide themselves 
with the best that modern science can 
offer. In view of this, the SWPC has 
established a Technical Advisory Ser- 
Vice to assist in the solution of imme- 
diate production and marketing prob- 
lems. And it is preparing to do yeo- 
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man duty’ for small business in con- 
nection with the widely advertised 
“fire sale” to be conducted by the 
Government when hostilities cease. 

The bargain counter represented by 
the left-overs of war is no trivial affair, 
either in terms of the interests of the 
individual business or the national 
economy. The methods adopted for 
disposal of the estimated $100,000,- 
000,000 of goods and property which 
will be on the post-war auction block 
will vitally affect all of us. Small busi- 
ness has a particularly large stake in 
this. 

Of this surplus, nearly $20,000,000,- 
000 will be in plants and fixtures. 
Nearly half will be strictly combat 
equipment, of little resale value except 
as salvage. And possibly $20,000,000,- 
000 will be in aircraft, which can have 
but negligible civilian use. The sur- 
plus in which the civilian market will 
be interested will not be more than 
around $15,000,000,000 of goods, in- 
cluding such items as radio equip- 
ment, typewriters, food, clothing, med- 
ical and dental supplies, trucks, trac- 
tors, photo equipment, etc. Disposal of 
this volume of goods can and certainly 
will influence the post-war happiness 
of both small business and the entire 
economy. 

In the sale of government plants, 


present plans are tailored to give the 
aspiring little entrepreneur every op- 
portunity. Government planners lean 
toward a policy of leasing, rather than 
outright sale. The SWPC is sponsoring 
a plan which would make possible the 
taking over of government-owned in- 
dustrial plants by local interests for 
operation as multiple tenancy projects. 
Local capital would purchase a ‘suit- 
able war plant and adapt it to the 
needs of users of small space. 


SMALL BUSINESS FIRST 


This, in the opinion of SWPC of- 
ficials, is the only possible method 
which could be devised for permitting 
small business to participate in the use 
of the huge government-owned plants 
built for war purposes. But the feasi- 
bility of the program is yet to be dem- 
onstrated. 

Certain to play an important role 
in the future of small business, how- 
ever, is the clearly indicated policy of 
the Government to give it a head start 
on reconversion. Such reconversion as 
will be permitted between the end of 
the war in Europe and the end of the 
war in the Pacific will be tailored for 
small business, to the extent that is 
possible. Other aspects of help planned 
by government agencies will be de- 
scribed in a succeeding article. 


Do Something About It 


bhai would you do if this were 
your situation? Your ship has 
been sunk and you have landed, alone, 
on a South Pacific island. You are 
wounded. Japs are everywhere. You 
have drunk all your water and have 
lain down to die. 

This was the situation of Hugh Barr 
Miller, Navy lieutenant, who was 
washed ashore on Arundel Island in 
the Solomons. When he woke up he 
was surprised to find himself alive. 

“My situation looked pretty hope- 
less,” he confessed, “but I determined 
to do something about it.” 

That sentence, “I determined to do 
something about it,” saved his life. 
To me, it is one of the rules for life, 
for achievement, success and happi- 
ness—“do something about it.” 

In Miller’s case it worked out per- 
fectly. Starting with a broken pocket 
knife, he became a one-man guerrilla 
army within the Jap lines. He killed 
Japs with their own grenades, taken 
from other Japs washed up on. the 


beach. Finally, he was rescued by an 
American plane, and decorated for one 
of the war’s most remarkable exploits. 

You don’t have to be wounded and 
alone, surrounded by enemies on a 
jungle island to profit by Lt. Miller’s 
experience. Whenever anything in your 
life isn’t as you would like to have it, 
don’t despair: “Do something about 
a 

If you aren’t as successful as you’d 
like to be, “do something about it.” 
If you aren’t as well educated as you 
would wish, “do something about it.” 
If you haven’t as much money as you 
need, “do something about it.” If hap- 
piness isn’t great enough to suit you, 
“do something about it.” In short, 
whenever you want any condition 
changed—“do something about it.” 

Long ago Goethe remarked that the 
difference between man and animals 
is that man has the gift of directing 
his energy—the power to “do some- 
thing about it.” Use your power. 

—Cuar tes B. Rotu 
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shadowed by three big news 

events which, despite a few “ifs” 
and “maybes,” are rated in Washing- 
ton as strong probabilities in the sec- 
ond quarter. 

First. Allied and Russian troops will 
have a continuous corridor forged 
through Germany by the end of June 
if organized resistance by the Wehr- 
macht armies can last that long. While 
there now are serious doubts of win- 
ning an unconditional surrender of all 
Germany in a single stroke, the worst 
of the fighting there almost certainly 
will be over. 

Second. A workable world charter 
to keep the post-war peace is promised 
by the San Francisco Conference and 
should reach the Senate in June. Rati- 
fication in substance, after protracted 
debate, is counted on this Fall. The 
national question no longer is whether 
U. S. will belong to an international 
organization but how best to partici- 
pate to make it work. 

Third. There will be definite indica: 
tion—“possibly decisive action”— 
placing Russia in camp with the U. S. 
against Japan for a price which will 
include Sovietization of Manchuria 
and a friendly peacetime China. 

April 25 is the double-barreled key 
date of the quarter: Then the United 
Nations Conference will begin; then 
the non-aggression pact between Rus- 
sia and Japan, on notice by either 
party, will end. Thus the continued 
battle of bombs on Hitler and Hiro- 
hito will overlap and interlock with 
the verbal war against war which will 
be waged in San Francisco. Greater 
confusion and difficulty in the econom- 
ic transition within the United States 
will be an inescapable by-product. 

The tight lid clamped on reconver- 
sion talk is being lifted slightly, but it 
is now generally conceded in Wash- 
ington that, starting late this quarter, 
there will be a gap of two or three 
months before the shift to partial 
peacetime production and _ revised 
Jap-war production becomes fully ef- 
fective. 


This is recognized as the danger 


LT: on the home front will be over- 


period, especially so because it co- 
incides with sharper shortages and 
tighter pinches on civilian life which 
will grow even worse for a six months 
interval after Victory in Europe. 
Hence the last half of 1945 looms as 
perhaps the hardest phase of the entire 
war for U. S. business and its cus- 
tomers. This uncertain second quarter 
is the short time to get ready. 

All Washington reports point to a 
steadily declining meat supply, a short- 
age already spreading to other pro- 
teins and substitutes. For the balance 
of the year, less and inferior clothing 
will be available for civilians. The 
other serious shortages lie in the trans- 


portation system which, because of de. 
pleted and poorly-repaired equipment, 
has passed the peak of its efficiency. 
While there is considerable assur. 
ance that a token coal strike of a day 
or two is the worst that will happen, 
Hitler’s downfall will touch off a rock- 
eting series of labor disturbances. 
Wage controls will be continued but, 
as a palliative, rate increases of around 
10% in all unionized fields will be 
sanctioned by WLB and pay levels in 
general will move one notch higher. 
Redoubled effort will be concen. 
trated on holding down prices of ne- 
cessities that have remained in pro- 
duction through the war period. Prices 
of shutdown items on which produc- 
tion is gradually resumed, will start 
around 25% higher than in 1941. 
Manpower regulations will remain 
stringent. Labor needed to keep war 
plants humming will be retained with 
premium wages as one prime induce- 
ment. 
PS. Seventh war loan drive is sched- 
uled for May. —GENE Ross. 





Economists Poll 


S might be expected, now that Al- 
lied forces in Europe are press- 
ing on rapidly toward victory, 

most of our economists preface their 
forecasts for this quarter with the 
phrase: “Depending on the progress of 


the war.” 


Most Pressinc PRoBieoM. Polled by 
ForBEs in this 24th quarterly forecast 
of business conditions, the majority of 
the economists are also in agreement 
concerning the second quarter’s “most 
pressing economic problem.” As one 
man puts it, the country’s most imme- 
diate task is “to maintain and increase 
war production.” 

In addition, says another, we must 
“plan for speedy reconversion as re- 
sources are freed.” At least two of the 
forecasters stress “efficient utilization 
of manpower” as a major problem. 

Propuction. In general, Forses’ 
economists expect no _ significant 
change in the level of industrial pro- 
duction, with this proviso: “Unless the 
German war ends in the early part of 
the quarter.” One observer, dissenting, 


predicts that industrial output will 
climb still further. 

As to civilian production, one man 
sums up the prevailing view in these 
words: “It will not increase, and will 
even decline in some lines.” Only one 
man expects to see any jump in civil- 
ian production during the quarter, and 
even his statement is prefaced by the 
remark: “Assuming the European war 
is over.” 

Most of our experts anticipate little 
in the way of reconversion legislation 
this quarter. But they make the usual 
proviso: “Unless the European war 
ends suddenly.” 

INFLATION. The experts cite one fac- 
tor of dangerous significance this quar- 
ter. The threat of inflation, they warn, 
is becoming greater than ever. Though 
checks and controls are still a big re- 
straining factor, inflation is “inching 
up.” On the whole, however, the econ- 
omists do not expect any great change 
in prices, but this, too, depends on the 
progress of the war. 

Waces. Concerning wages, a typical 














view is expressed in these words: “The 
Government will hold wage demands 
down but give in to some extent.” And 
another: “Wages will generally hold 
in line, except for adjustments for in- 
equities.” On the other hand, at least 
one man expects average straight time 
wage rates to be higher. 

Manpower. Our forecasters are 
pretty much of one opinion on the 
manpower situation. Labor stocks will 
continue to be scarce, they believe, 
with a prospect that shortages will be- 
come worse, at least in some areas. 
Says one observer: “Manpower will 
become even scarcer and remain so 
until Germany’s defeat.” 

Most of the economists see little 
prospect of a national service act “with 
real teeth in it.” In general, they an- 
ticipate the passage of such a bill, but 
believe its provisions will be compara- 
tively mild. 

“s FAVORABLE ° 


ra 


The following are typical of the 
“favorable” factors cited by the econ- 
omists for 1945’s second quarter: 

1. “Military successes.” 


2. “Transportation by sea, land and 
air despite colossal demands.” 


3. “High output per man-hour in 
big war plants.” 

4. “Buying restraint of consumers 
except in a few lines.” 

5. “Prospect for reduction in gov- 
ernment expenditures.” 

6. “Comparative economic _ stabil- 
ity.” 

7. “Action of allied nations toward 
constructive peace.” 

8. “Administration’s apparent de- 
cision to generally hold the line on 
wages and prices.” 


UNFAVORABLE 


On the “unfavorable” side of the 
ledger the experts point to the follow- 
ing factors: 

1. “Epidemic of strikes.” 

2. “Continued demands by certain 
labor groups to overthrow Little Steel 
Formula.” 

3. “Widespread acceptance of gov- 
ernment responsibility for 60,000,000 
post-war jobs.” 

4. “Increasing acceptance of man- 
aged economy fallacies and policies by 
American business men.” 

5. “Transportation difficulties.” 

6. “Fuel situation.” 

7. “War weariness with realization 
of the still long job to be done.” 

8. “Threat to price control from 
further wage increases.” 
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B. C. Forbes Forecast 


ONFINING one’s diagnosis to the 

C current quarter, certain develop- 

ments can be reasonably expect- 

ed, regardless of whether the war does 

or does not end in Europe by the end 
of June. 

Industrial production will continue 
enormous. 

Manpower scarcity will be little if 
any relieved. 

The wage trend will still be upwards, 
since Washington officials contrive to 
find excuses for fresh increases of one 
kind or another. 

The cost of living will not come 
down, to say the least. 

Reconversion will make scant head- 
way. . 

Supplies of various foods will be- 
come noticeably more limited. 

Our railroads will be called upon to 
move very heavy traffic, both freight 
and passenger, especially as increasing 


‘numbers of motor vehicles are daily 


going out of commission. 

That the mounting, pent-up demand 
for scarce goods of all kinds will mean 
great activity as soon as civilian pro- 
duction expands is likely to become 
more fully recognized. 


UNCERTAIN FACTORS 


Some things not, at all certain: 

Whether the record-breaking accum- 
ulation of savings will continue to send 
up stock quotations and market values 
of second-grade railway bonds, the 
latter already at new peaks. 

Whether the unconscionably long- 
continued deadlock in the issuance of 
new common stocks will be broken. 
(Some preferred offerings seem likely.) 

Whether governmental authorities 
will still further clamp down on stock 
market activities. 


Whether the SEC will override all 
the sound economic objections to its 
threat to forbid floor trading by mem- 
bers of the N. Y. Stock and Curb Ex- 


changes. 


Whether Congress will insist on hav- 
ing more of its own way, insist on hold- 
ing in check the more socialistic, dic- 
tatorial elements in the Administration. 


AN UNHEALTHY TREND 


Certain disturbing economic facts 
should be brought to the front and 
seriously pondered. 

Wage costs per unit of product for 
all American manufactures have gone 
up so far that they threaten to handi- 
cap this country in the post-war era. 
Understanding of the situation and all 
its implications might have a sobering 
effect at Washington. 

Consider these figures, compiled by 
the National Industrial Conference 
Board, as the result of a survey of the 
25 manufacturing industries regularly 
analyzed by it: 

Average hourly earnings are at a 
new peak: $1,099. So are weekly 
earnings, at $50.80. 

Hourly earnings at the beginning 
of this year were 49% above January, 
1941, base date of the Little Steel For- 
mula, and no less than 86% above 
1929. Weekly earnings were 66% 
more than at the beginning of 1941, 
88% higher than in 1929. 

“Real” weekly earnings, adjusted 
for changes in living costs, are 35% 
above January, 1941, and 68% above 
1929, 

Payrolls expanded 104% from Jan- 
uary, 1941, and 142% from the 1929 
average. 

“Wage costs per unit of product for 
all manufacturing are found to have 
mounted steadily since 1941, and in 
1944 stood 39% higher than in 1939. 
The cost of raw materials used by 
manufacturers rose 60% in the same 
period. 

“With the prices of finished goods 
virtually stable, and with labor costs 
per unit and raw materials prices ad- 
vancing sharply, the study finds that 
a serious threat to the postwar price 
structure is being ignored in current 
discussion.” 

After all, America can no more at- 
tempt, wisely, to be isolationist eco- 
nomically than in the international 
structure designed to maintain peace. 
It would be suicidal for us to bring on 
wage and other conditions which. 
would unduly cripple us in world 
markets. 
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Charles S. Davis: 





“My Biggest Mistake’ 


As told to JAMES ABELL WRIGHT 





This is the sixteenth in a series 
of stories by business leaders 
concerning their “biggest mis- 


take.” Next: Bernard Baruch. 











66 OOK out for the seller’s market. 
® It’s a booby trap. And the 
fellow most likely to run afoul 

of it is—the seller!” 

Charles S. Davis, soft-spoken presi- 
dent of the Borg-Warner Corp., enter- 
tains a wholesome respect for an eco- 
nomic condition such as that which 
presently besets our industrial scene. 

“The biggest mistake I ever made,” 
he says, “was born of just such a state 
of affairs more than 30 years ago. But 
every seller’s market since then has 
refreshed my memory of that mistake.” 


SALES WENT TO HIS HEAD 


At the time Davis was associated 
with the Glascock Brothers Manufac- 
turing Co. of Muncie, Ind., makers of 
baby furniture and toys. For some 
months the firm had been busily en- 
gaged in preparing a new line for the 
trade. Everyone in the organization 
thought it was outstanding. What 
would be the reaction of buyers out 
in the field? 

“The enthusiasm of our trade tran- 
scended all expectations,” says Davis. 
“Favorable comment, mingled with 
orders, came my way thick and fast. 
My selling trip became virtually 
a triumphal procession. It all seemed 
too wonderful to last. And then one 
morning I landed in Rochester, N. Y. 
After setting up my samples in the 
hotel, I telephoned a buyer and asked 
if he could inspect the line that after- 
noon. I was told that an important 
previous engagement prevented him 
from seeing me immediately, but that 
he’d be happy to come to the hotel in 
the morning. Suddenly the cumulative 
effect of my previous receptions rushed 
to my head, asserting itself in an out- 
burst of cocksure arrogance. 

“*Tomorrow morning will be too 
late,’ I assured him insolently. ‘If you 
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want to see my stuff, you’d better get 
here today. I’m leaving town tonight.’ 

“A sharp intake of breath at the 
other end of the line. A pause. Then, 
at last: “Very well, Mr. Davis. I'll be 
down this afternoon.’ 

“An elderly gentleman, benign of 
countenance, he appeared a little later. 
His manner, entirely courteous, caused 
me to experience momentary qualms 
at the thought of my own incivility 
over the telephone. My misgivings, 
however, were quickly dispelled as he 
examined the line and commented as 
favorably as others had before him. 
His benevolence was disarming as he 
finally turned to me. 

“*Mr. Davis; he began, ‘I’m going 





“I was riding high" 


to give you an order (Of course you 
are, I was saying to myself. You can’t 
help yourself. Everybody gives me or- 
ders )—much though I hate to do so.’ 
It was my turn to gasp, but he was 
following his initial thrust closely. 
“You have a very fine line, Mr. Davis,’ 
he went on. ‘You have been extremely 
successful with it. Unfortunately, that 
success was a little more than you 
could handle. Your conduct over the 
phone this morning was not only un- 
becoming, but ill-advised. At great in- 
convenience to others as well as to my- 
self, I have come here, realizing that 
I needed what you have to sell. But 
you may rest assured, sir, that next 
season, if any of your competitors ex- 


hibit anything which even approxi- 
mates what you have now, they will 
get my business, and not you.’ 

“Humiliation mingled with contri- 
tion was upon me in great waves, | 
could feel my face reddening way 
around to the nape of my neck as | 
stammered apologies. My train of con- 
quests forgotten, I suddenly felt more 
completely miserable than at any time 
in my career. The old gentleman, wit- 
nessing the transition, remained un- 
moved at first. Then a slow smile 
dawned. 

“Son, he said, ‘you’re a little 
young, perhaps, for the kind of suc- 
cess you've been enjoying lately. | 
can understand where it might turn a 
good many heads. But don’t let it get 
you. Just remember that the seller’s 


market of today is the buyer’s market 
of tomorrow.’ 


THE LESSON OF HUMILITY 


“Sooner or later,” says Davis, “dis- 
courtesy and unfairness show up on 
the ledger sheet. The most complete 
success is that which is accompanied 
by a proper estimate of self—a will- 
ingness to serve, humility.” 

Under Davis’s leadership, Borg- 
Warner has grown into a vast indus- 
trial organization, manufacturing parts 
for the automotive, airplane, farm 
equipment, marine, household appli- 
ance and other industries. And his as- 
sociates declare that his ability to 
accept success with humility has played 
no small part in his company’s expan- 
sion. 

“I have always been thankful for 
that mistake,” he says today. “There 
have been times since then when as a 
seller I was in the driver’s seat—when, 
to change the metaphor, I would look 
at my batting average and get all 
primed for a little strutting. But the 
memory of that early defection would 
always pop up. That same feeling of 
embarrassment would come over me. 
I'd feel my ears turning red again, 
and presto—the cure would be re- 
enacted. The old medicine was just a8 
potent as ever.” 


FORBES 

















The man who took 
Tuberculosis in his stride... 







TO EMPLOYERS: 
Knowing these facts about agporsecia 
will help your employees safeguar : 
good wartime health. poner = 
gladly send you enlarged copies ‘ rs 
advertisement, suitable for posting 

your bulletin boards. — 


A victim of tuberculosis is not necessar- 
ily condemned to the life of an invalid, 
if two things happen. 


First, the early discovery of the dis- 
ease ...and second, the calm and 
systematic carrying out of the doc- 
tor’s program of recovery. 


Tragically, thousands of people today 


are carrying early tuberculosis around 
without realizing it. 


For it’s not hard to ignore a slight 
pain in the chest, a constant tired feel- 
ing, or a persistent cough. And it’s not 
until they discover their sputum is 
blood-streaked that many tuberculosis 
victims see their doctor. 


Even then it may not be too late. At 
first, twenty-four-hour-a-day rest and 
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quiet are essential—the kind of care 
best afforded by a sanatorium. 


It may take a short or long time to 
build up the resistance the body needs 
to fight off the disease, and establish 
the patient on the road to recovery. 
And after discharge from the sanato- 
rium the real job has just begun. 


For it is then that the patient must 
depend on himself to practice the rou- 
tine already established. He must be 
careful to have adequate sleep... proper 
diet...sensible recreation. He must 
avoid overexertion. In fact, these are 
wise precautions for any who fear tu- 
berculosis. 


Young adults, and teen-age boys and 
girls—especially the latter—are the most 
likely victims of active tuberculosis. 


Parents should warn their families to 
be careful of chronic coughers who may 
be harboring the germs—many elderly 
people with “asthma” or “bronchitis” 
may have the disease. 


And, since the surest way to find 
tuberculosis early is by routine ex- 
amination, including X-ray, all of 
us, young or old, should be looked 
over regularly. 


Precautions like these have contributed 
much to the decline of the tuberculosis 
death rate. Thirty years ago it was some 
220 per hundred-thousand people. To- 
day it is down to 40 per hundred-thou- 
sand. 


That’s largely because of two devel- 
opments. First, modern methods for 
finding tuberculosis early. Second, ade- 
quate care for people after they have 
been discharged from the sanatorium— 
especially those who prematurely think 
themselves ready to resume an active, 
strenuous life. 

To help you understand the impor- 
tance of early tuberculosis recogni- 
tion and its later rehabilitation, 
Metropolitan has prepared a book- 
let entitled ‘‘Tuberculosis.” Write for 
a free copy today. 
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Opportunities 
...in food products 


By THE EDITORS 


ITH as little as $250 you can 
start an ice cream store that 
may net up to $75 a day during 
the hot weather season. Usually locat- 
ed in a thickly populated residential 
neighborhood, preferably on a well- 
trafficked street and near a school, this 


type of store specializes in double-dip — 


cones, bulk and package ice cream. 
With a few hundred dollars additional, 
frosted malteds—a tremendous seller 
—can be added. 

The most expensive item of equip- 
ment, the electric serving cabinet, can 
usually be rented from an ice cream 
manufacturer on a flat monthly rental 
or a gallonage basis. Otherwise it must 
be purchased outright at a cost of sev- 
eral hundred dollars. Flashy, gleaming 
white paint and brilliant lighting are 
the main factors in attracting custom- 
ers. Spotless cleanliness is the big fac- 
tor in keeping them. Many ice cream 
stores are re-painted monthly. 

After the hot weather season a vari- 
ety of strong sidelines can be relied 
on to maintain a reasonable volume 
of business; these include candy, 
caramel corn, bakery goods, coffee and 
sandwiches. 

Small fortunes have been made in 
this business, usually through chain 
operation. Many chain-operated stores 
operate only during the hot weather 
season, in temporary locations. 


GOOD LOCATION ESSENTIAL 


After the war, when the resumption 
of home-building will result in hun- 
dreds of new residential communities 
springing up, there will be many ex- 
cellent locations for neighborhood ice 
cream stores of this type. 

For $1,500 you can start a ham- 
burger shop that may net you $5,000 
a year. The most vital factor is a good 
location. Dazzling establishments such 
as the Toddle House and White Castle 
units cost $10,000 or more, but thou- 
sands of small scale institutions have 
achieved comparable profits in ordi- 
hary store locations with the aid of 
Neon signs and inexpensive but eye- 
catching store fronts. One successful 


establishment is painted bright orange 
with black trimmings, both inside and 
out. 

Biggest selling items are hambur- 
gers, hot dogs, coffee, soft drinks, pie 
and doughnuts; the biggest key to suc- 
cess—quality. The percentage of profit 
is high. Sandwiches average 100%, 
but it’s better to give a larger sand- 
wich with better quality meat, reduce 
the percentage of profit per sale, and 
make it up on volume. Excellent coffee 
is a big attraction, as is spotless clean- 
liness and cheerful, polite help. 

The gross profit normally runs 
about 40%, so that if you take in $100 
a day, your net profit should run at 
least $20, or $140 a week. Initially, 
most of your equipment can be ob- 
tained second-hand, to keep down your 
investment. 


CANDY BY THE TON 


Astute Eastern business men have 
long since proved that adults, not chil- 
dren, can be the biggest consumers of 
penny candies. Individual pieces of 
candy, selling at 1¢ and 2¢, have been 
sold by the ton over retail counters to 
adult New Yorkers for years. Especial- 
ly popular are 2¢ hunks of milk choc- 
olate and juicy chocolate-covered 


cherries wrapped in glinting tinfoil. _ 


The percentage of profit runs about 
50%. The candy is sold at cigar and 
news stands, confectionery stores, res- 
taurants, etc. It’s always displayed on 
top of the counter, making it easy for 
the customer to help himself. 

The idea should have equal success 
in other cities after the war. And it’s 
a business which could be started for 
little more than the cost of a delivery 
truck or motorcycle, and a job lot of 
suitable candies. Retailers not wishing 
to take a chance initially could be 
given a tray on consignment. Possible 
profits are 50¢ a week net per outlet, 
or counter, with a possible 300 such 
outlets in a sizable city area. 

There are many small hotels, 
YMCA’s, big rooming houses, pool 
rooms, office building news stands, 
dance halls, etc., where there is a de- 





mand for refreshments, but where only 
soft drinks—if anything—are sold, ~ 
Many managers would be glad to buy 
ready-made, wrapped, sealed sand. 
wiches on a wholesale basis, which 
they could sell to patrons who want a 
bite to eat. This would give them an 
extra source of revenue without any 
extra trouble. 

The sandwiches could be simply dis- 
played on a counter, each kind on a 
separate plate, or rack, with a sign. 
The best sellers are ham, cheese, liver- 
wurst and egg salad. To start a “sand- 
wich factory” requires little more than 
a suitable place to make up the sand- 
wiches, and a vehicle for making daily 
deliveries. 

A highly profitable business is the 
candy kitchen—a retail store selling 
“home-made” candies manufactured on 
the premises. Duluth, Minn., a city of 
90,000 population, has at least six such 
stores, in the highest-rent business sec- 
tion, that have been thriving for many 
years. 

This business, which requires an in- 
itial capital of about $4,000, is capable 
of netting $10,000 a year. The chief 
requirement is a highly trafficked loca- 
tion, preferably in the theater and 
shopping district, and a highly-skilled 
candy cook. 

For as little as $1,500 you can start 
a small bakery that will have unlimited 
possibilities for expansion. About 
$1,200 of this sum will be required 
for used equipment, including an oven, 
mixer, pan rack, tables, proof box, 
pans and show cases. You can locate 
nearly anywhere, and your success will 
be based on turning out high quality 
goods, and, above all, maintaining this 
quality. 


$200,000 A YEAR 


Two sisters, living near Peekskill, 
N. Y., started such a bakery, specializ- 
ing exclusively in home-made bread 
from their grandmother’s recipe. The 
business thrived. A young couple 
started a similar establishment in 1925 
in their own home kitchen, turning out 
a few dozen cakes a day. In a short time 
the business was big enough to neces- 
sitate moving into larger quarters. A 
few years later it was turning out 60 
varieties of cakes and pies. Today that 
same bakery is doing a $200,000 a 
year business. 

The demand for high quality bakery 
goods always exceeds the supply; con- 
sequently the opportunities in this field 
are constant. 


FORBES 
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It's no baloney... 


This is a very special heat exchanger, machined from a solid bar of 
stainless steel. It would be quite a job in any metal, but 
please do not add “especially in stainless”. Machining stainless is not 
so difficult. It’s just different! On your own machines you can slice 
it thin or thick, and quickly—no baloney! We know, because we produce 


stainless steels only and have made more of the free-machining 





grades in the past few years than anyone else. Therefore, we have 
accumulated probably the country’s outstanding fund of knowledge 
about selecting stainless grades for various products, and fabri- 
cating them. This knowledge may help you improve your product, 
cut your stainless processing costs. Just write us. Rustless iron 
and Steel Corporation, Baltimore 13, Maryland. Sales offices 


in principal cities, distributors everywhere. 


Producing Stainless Steels Exclusively 
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Employers Answer: 


Is 48 Hours Pay for 40 


Hours 


Here is the third instalment of replies 
to our question, addressed to selected 
heads of large corporations, small bus- 
iness men, labor and farm leaders, 
“Would it be feasible, economically 
sound, to pay 48 hours’ wages for 40 
hours’ work?” ; 

This questionnaire was sent: 

“Intimations come from Washington 
that the Administration favors paying, 
when war work diminishes, 48 hours’ 
wages for 40 hours’ work. 

“Organized labor is preparing to 
wage a vigorous nationwide campaign 
for payment of a ‘guaranteed annual 
wage.” 

“1. Would it be feasible, economi- 
cally sound, to pay 48 hours’ wages for 
40 hours’ work?” 

“2. Would it be feasible, sound, for 
most companies, industries, to estab- 
lish a ‘guaranteed annual wage’ ?” 

In the following issue will appear 
the first instalment of answers to the 
second question. 


FARM LABOR LEADER: "NO" 


Homer L. BrinKLEY, president, Na- 
tional Council of Farmer Cooperatives: 

No. Unless wage increases are di- 
rectly related to increased labor eff- 
ciency, the resultant production costs 
will inevitably be reflected in higher 
prices and reduced consumer demand. 
An increase in hourly wages to offset 
reduced working hours without a cor- 
responding increase in outpu. and ef- 
ficiency runs counter to sound prac- 
tice, particularly in the post-war period 
when a maximum of total wages rather 
than hourly wages, and the greatest 
possible employment, will be necessary 
to absorb a maximum production of 
goods at lower prices. To achieve any 
degree of stability wages, employment 
and prices must be kept in balance. 


INFLATIONARY 


Joun P. Syme, director of public 
relations, Johns-Manville Corp.: 
No. Paying 48 hours’ wages for 40 


hours’ work is simply another way of 
stating a 20% increase in wages. A 
20% increase at the present time would 
be inflationary and, therefore, against 
the public interest; but, more impor- 
tant, it can only be economically 
sound to grant such an increase when 
technological improvement can absorb 
the additional cost. 


GOLD $ FOR 80 COPPER CENTS? 


Henry M. Dawes, president, Pure 
Oil Co.: 

No. Is it sound to pay a gold dollar 
for 80 copper cents? 


WOULD THREATEN OUR ECONOMY 


M. A. Hewrt, director of industrial 
relations, Bendix Aviation Corp.: 

No. It would simply be a 20% in- 
crease (or 30% if the employee is to 
get the present “take-home” pay), for 
no additional work performed. Such 
an increase would be inflationary and 
would definitely threaten’ our domestic 
ecenomic structure. It would unde all 
that has been accomplished in the 
controls against inflation during the 
war and open the door to severe infla- 
tion after the war. 


QUESTIONABLE: REASONS 


C. L. Ectvept, chairman, Boeing 
Aircraft Co.: 

Highly questionable. Reasons: 1. 
Present take-home abnormally inflated 
because of time-and-one-half for all 
hours over 40. 2. Wartime increases 
in basic hourly rates, including those 
under the Little Steel Formula, ex- 
cluded any consideration of take-home 
pay. 3. Attempt to maintain present 
take-home pay would call for a 30% 
increase in present basic wage scales. 
4. The ability of American industry 
to make a successful conversion to 
peacetime industry with this increase 
in labor cost is unknown. 5. Maxi- 
mum employment will call for heavy 
shifts of workers from war industries 
to a wide variety of peacetime occupa- 
tions. The increase of industrial wage 





' Work Feasible? 


scales to maintain 48 hours’ pay for 
40 hours’ work would seriously inter. 
fere with necessary shifts of manpower 
after the war. 6. Such a policy as pro- 
posed can only be practically applied 
on a company or industry basis. 

In many companies, workers will 
have to share with the management 
the adjustment to lower hourly rates 
in order to keep employment. Any 
effort to apply this program as a na- 
tional policy might seriously impair 
post-war employment and the transfer 
to peacetime employment. 


NOT FEASIBLE 


CuHar.es F. H. JoHNson, president, 
Botany Worsted Mills: 

Neither feasible nor economically 
sound. I believe that high wages are 
necessary if we are going to maintain 
our standard of living, but we should 
pay for the hours that are worked and 
not fool either ourselves or labor. If 
they are worth the rate the 48 hours 
would give, then they should be paid 
on that basis per hour for the 40 hours 
they do work and be given overtime 
for anything beyond that. 


WOULD WREAK HAVOC 


Coa G. ParKER, president, Kimber- 
ly-Clark Corp.: 

Obviously, as the question is phrased 
without qualification, the answer is 
No. The proposal would mean a direct 
increase in wages amounting to either 
20% or 30%, depending on whether 
the extra hours were at straight time 
rate or at time-and-a-half rate. Unless 
accompanied by appropriate price in- 
creases, all marginal producers would 
be immediately eliminated and even 
the most efficient producer would 
probably be operating without profit. 
Appropriate price increases to cover 
such increased cost would probably 
reduce demand so that most, if not all, 
of the marginal producers again would 
be eliminated. Either event would 
mean elimination of some producers, 
consequent unemployment, and a still 
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a said, “Thereare no dull 
subjects — there are only dull 
writers.” 

Many advertisers know this all 
too well. Even so rich a subject as 
marriage is often handled so super- 
ficially that it has little appeal for 
people of discriminating taste. 

But in this National Show for 
$37,200 you may be sure that a 
subject like marriage will be given 
brilliant dramatic treatment. One 
of the things you get in this com- 
plete package is writing talent that 
costs hundreds of thousands of 
dollars. 

It is this superb writing that at- 
tracts an audience of better than a 
5.0 rating — 1,500,000 discrim- 
inating families who enjoy read- 
ing — people who have hungered 


@ story by Kathleen Coyle 


@ PRODUCED by Redbook 


@ TESTED FOR AUDIENCE APPEAL by 
Redbook reader-research. 


What To Do With Your First $160,000. Six mil- 
lion, 1 out of every 5 families — read Redbook, 
Cosmopolitan and American, THE MONTHLY GROUP 
— with less than 15% duplication. In all advertising 
there is no national opportunity equal to it — at any 
thing like the price of $160,000 for 12 full pages. 
Whatever else you buy, spend your first $160,000 to 
build this sound foundation. 
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He laughed when t 
e from the caress 


he door opened. She didn't 
of his hand on hers. 


Brilliant drama like this is 


A NATIONAL SHOW 


for your product 


FOR ‘37.200 A YEAR 


complete 


for a source of really good reading 
— and who have found it in Red- 
book magazine. 

Redbook is the Number One 
show for these 1,500,000 people 
whose Number One enjoyment is 
good reading. So your product can 
dominate this worth while audi- 
ence through Redbook to a degree 
possible through no other me- 
dium! Not radio, or comics, or the 
weeklies, or even service maga- 
zines. 

And all it costs is $37,200 for 
12 full pages a year. What a “prop- 
erty” for your product! 

4 4 4 

While Redbook is now over- 
sold, we'd like to send you “The 
Rating You Can Expect in Red- 
book.” Write Redbook, 230 Park 
Avenue, New York 17;N. Y. 
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Shock absorber for tired feet. . 


Tired feet mean tired workers...im- 
paired efficiency. 

You can help your workers fight 
fatigue with Flintkote Mastic Floor- 
ing. The shock-absorbing qualities 
of this resilient flooring are a long 
step toward more comfortable work- 
ing conditions in your plant. 

Mastic flooring made with Flint- 
kote materials has other important 
characteristics, too. It’s rugged and 
tough and quiets-traffic. It’s easy to 
apply on new floors or for resurfac- 
ing. Simple to maintain. It is water- 
proof, and will not dust. Heals itself 
of minor scars and rutting. 

Extensive research and the 
most modern manufacturing 
methods make every Flintkote 
product give you many long 
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years of caré-free economical service. 

Cold Protective Coatings for Steel, 
Adhesives including Rubber Types, 
Waterproofings, Packaging Mate- 
rials...are only a few of the diver- 
sified products bearing thé Flintkote 
name. All have the same high qual- 
ity of the well-known Flintkote 
building materials. 

Our large research staff . . . our 
field men...our entire organization 
...are all interested in your prob- 
lems. Working together, we can prob- 
ably find an answer that will prove 
economical and efficient. Offices in 
the principal cities. THE FLINTKOTE 
COMPANY, INC., 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20, N. Y., 55th 
and Alameda Streets, Los An- 

















further handicap on U. S. producers 
for export. 

The only possible economic justifica- 
tion for such payment would be in. 
creased productivity by labor during 
their 40 hours of work so that the 
labor cost could be spread over addi- 
tional units now produced during the 
48-hour period. No such increase in 
productivity is suggested by your 
question. 


NO! 
L. M. Evans, president, Elliott & 


Evans, Inc.: 

No. How can any individual or com- 
pany pay money for what they don’t 
receive, and make money by so doing? 


HIGHER EFFICIENCY NEEDED 


H. W. Prentis, Jr., president, Arm- 
strong Cork Co.: 

No. This proposal really means 20% 
increase in wages. It follows that 
prices on goods and services will be 
proportionally higher. Hence such a 
step would only hasten and magnify 
inflation. The effects of this proposed 
action could be mitigated in part, how- 
ever, if when the war is over, factory 
personnel could be reorganized on a 
highly selective basis and the most 
modern plant equipment be installed. 
In other words, only by attaining a 
comparably higher level of efficiency 
can 48 hours’ wages be paid for 40 
hours’ work without endangering our 
whole price level. 


YES; IF — 
J. H. Coolidge, Thompson Products, 


Inc.: 

Yes. If production can be compara- 
bly increased. If it cannot be, then it 
is not economically sound and is de- 
cidedly inflationary. Inasmuch as 
wages are nearly 100% of the cost of 
all products, unless production is in- 
creased comparably, the cost of living 
must eventually go up in equal pro- 
portion to the increase in wages. 


DISASTROUS FOR POST-WAR 


Hanrorp Main, president, Loose- 
Wiles Biscuit Co.: 

The wages in our industry are at a 
peak, and for us to be required to 
pay such peak wages when production 
is reduced would be anything but eco- 
nomically sound. Our production 
would be cut by, say, 1634%, but our 
wages would be increased by 20%. 
This would be particularly disastrous 
in the post-war period, assuming that 











Crammed with NEW-WEST FACTS 


it’s An Amazing NEW West is 48 pages of information and statistics that should be in 
the hands of every manufacturer interested in profiting by the astonishing expansion of mar- 
kets,and theindustrial developmentsthat havetaken place in the past few years. 170 nationally- 
known manufacturers, and hundreds of others, already have plants in Metropolitan Oakland 
Area, or have purchased sites for the erection of factories as soon as priorities will permit. 


This book, crammed with vital facts about the NEW West, shows why you, too, should locate 
in Metropolitan Oakland Area. It gives you the facts and figures, in concise yet detailed form, 
which will help you solve your market, distribution, transportation and other West Coast 


problems. Write for it! Dashes ws 

CONFIDENTIAL SPECIAL SURVEY: If you will give us—in strict confi- 
dence of course —information regarding — proposed West 
Coast operation, we will compile, without obligation, specific in- 
formation applied directly to your problems. 


We suggest that you permit us to cooperate with you zow in working out 
your preliminary plans, including the purchase of a site, so that you will be 
able to start your Metropolitan Oakland Area plant the moment restrictions 
are lifted. As the first step, 


Write for this new 48-page book now! 


METROPOLITAN OAKLAND AREA 
391 Chamber of Commerce Building, Oakland 12, California 4s06 


The NATURAL Industrial Center of the NEW West 
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SOUTH CAROLINA ! 


Azaleas are blooming; the fragrance of jasmine and wisteria fills 
the air; flaming redbud and the white of the dogwood give vivid 
contrast in woodland color. A plowman calls to his team; “‘bob- 
white’’ whistles to his mate in the meadow. All life is a-stir. There 
is hope in the air. It’s spring in South Carolina. 


Nor is this renaissance confined to the realm of nature. South 
Carolina is at the beginning of a new development age. With a 
record of important agricultural production extending back to the 
Seventeenth Century, the Palmetto State in recent years has also 
made impressive growth along industrial lines. Rich farm lands, 
diversified crops, a wealth of natural resources, a friendly progres- 
sive people — all hold bright promise for the future of the state. 


In industry, agriculture and commerce the “‘State of Oppor- 
tunity” affords fertile soil for your sowing . . . Now is the time. 


It’s spring in South Carolina! 





If you want a reprint of this advertisement in full color, write 
Seaboard Railway, Norfolk 10, Virginia 





price controls will continue for some 
indefinite period after the war. No 
manufacturer could afford to increase 
his wages and reduce his production 
at the same time, unless the price of 
his products was correspondingly in- 
creased, and we do not see such an 
increase possible. The prices which 
we would have to charge would reduce 
the sales of our products to such an 
extent that it would hardly pay us to 
remain in business. 


SEES PROFITS WIPED OUT 


CuHar.es R. Hook, president, Amer- 
ican Rolling Mill Co.: 

No. Such a proposal would mean 
paying 52 hours’ wages for 40 hours’ 
production, because overtime rates 
must be paid for over 40 hours. Actu- 
ally, it means an increase of 30%. 
There are only two ways in which 
such an increase in wage rates could 
possibly be made—to increase prices 
or to wipe out all profits and create an 
operating deficit. If prices were in- 
creased proportionately, the purchas- 
ing power of workers would not be 
benefited by the wage increase. If prof- 
its were abolished and operating def- 
icits follow, business could not exist. 

I have always believed that we must 
do everything possible to stimulate a 
steadily increasing standard of living. 
But to accomplish this, wages and 
productivity must rise together. When- 
ever these two factors are out of bal- 
ance, our markets are disrupted both 
at home and abroad. 


ONLY BY RAISING PRICES 


HERMAN W. STEINKRAUS, president, 
Bridgeport Brass Co.: 

No. It can be done, of course, but 
only by raising prices to the consumer. 
The manufacturer is only the middle- 
man. He passes on the increased costs 
to his customers. It is difficult to be- 
lieve that production from present-day 
machinery can be as large in 40 hours 
as in 48. How else could the cost be 
absorbed? 


WHAT ABOUT INVESTORS? 


J. A. Voss, director of industrial re- 
lations, Republic Steel Corp.: 

No. If this country is to be prosper- 
ous, we must do two things: Inorease 
the buying power of the masses by 
providing work and reducing costs 
and increase production through great- 
er demand; hold prices at a level that 
will allow trade with foreign countries. 
Any increase in earnings based on 4 
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unit of time, rather than upon in- 
creased production, is inflationary in 
nature. Inflation, in turn, will hinder 
or prevent the realization of the two 
principles mentioned above, hence the 
proposal to pay 48 hours’ wages for 
40 hours’ work is economically un- 
sound. Further, if this country is to 
be prosperous, there must be adequate 
returns on investments made by the 
so-called white-collar class, which in- 
cludes small business people, profes- 
sional people, and all types of mer- 
chandisers. 


UNECONOMICAL 


E. S. Evans, president, Evans Prod- 
ucts Co.: 

No. I believe it is uneconomical to 
pay for something intangible that can- 
not benefit your company or stock- 
holders, such as 8 hours of work that 
is not done. 


DEPENDS UPON 3 FACTS 


L. C. SPRAGUE, president, Minneap- 
olis & St. Louis Ry.: 


Whether or not an affirmative po-” 


sition could be taken is entirely de- 
pendent upon three facts: Wage rates 
at the time the change takes place; 
margin between wage rate levels and 
freight and passenger rate levels; traf- 
fic volume. If these three factors re- 
main fairly constant, and the degree 
thereof be not less than that existing 
in the year 1942, then, in our opinion, 
the answer is “yes.” 


WOULD REDUCE EMPLOYMENT 


L. B. NEUMILLER, president, Cater- 
pillar Tractor Co.: 

No. Our standard of living can be 
increased only through greater pro- 
duction and consumption—not through 
payment of higher wages without cor- 
vesponding improvement in manufac- 
turing unit costs. Such a plan would 
only increase costs and prices and de- 
crease “real earnings” of consumers 
unless their income were increased 
proportionately and would work fur- 
ther hardships upon those groups 
which are dependent upon a fixed in- 
come. Under such a plan employees, 
while receiving a larger number of 
dollars, would not receive a greater 
amount of goods in return for their 
services. Because of the difficulty in 
equitably maintaining parity between 
all segments of our economy, some 
groups would be unable to afford the 
products of other groups, and would 
therefore reduce employment. 
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* PUBLIC POWER and 


PRIVATE ENTERPRISE are 
PARTNERS, 


Lte 






ENNESSEE 


‘Bis public power developments of TVA furnish private industry abundant 
hydroelectric power at the lowest rate in Eastern America with a postwar 
potential of 18 billion kwh. This partnership of public power and private 
enterprise makes possible lower production costs to meet postwar competition. 


rr power is only one of the many advantages offered by Tennessee 
plant locations. Check the other basic advantages listed. Write for specific 
information and survey relating to your particular requirements. Ask for 
illustrated book: “Tennessee—Land of Industrial Advantages.” 





Basic Advantages to Plant Locations in Tennessee 








*An unsurpassed variety of 
major industrial minerals and 
agricultural products. 


* Inland waterway system of 
three great rivers for low-cost 
transportation to Midwest, Gulf, 
and World ports. 


* Central location permitting 
24-hour delivery to more than 
si% of the Nation’s popula- 
on, 


* Huge coal reserves making 
possible economical steam-power 


generation. 


* An inexhaustible supply of 
industrially suitable water. 


* Excellent railway, highway, 
and airline transportation. 


* Opportunity for low-cost as- 
semblage of raw materials or 
manufactured parts. 


+ Cooperative skilled and semi- 
skilled native-born labor. 


+ Uncongested plant sites near 
basic materials, river and rail 
terminals. 


Ideal living conditions for 
beth employer and employee. 


+ Sound State tax structure. No 
personal earnings or sales taxes, 


+ State and municipal govern- 
ments friendly to industry. 





Tennessee Industrial Planning Council 
746 State Office Bldg. 











Nashville, (3) Tenn. 
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Fortunes for Post-War Edisons 


It doesn't take genius to be an inventor; but you do have to 
know how to protect and market your idea. Here's the answer 


N idea which could come to you 
tomorrow at the breakfast table 
might permit you to retire com- 

fortably for life. About 50 U. S. pat- 
ents earn more than a million dollars 
a year in royalties and 15,000 to 20,- 
000 pay their owners over $100,000 
annually. 

A farmer’s helper thought up an im- 
provement in a threshing machine 
which made $60,000 in three months. 
Another young man designed a non- 
tipping inkwell and his royalties aver- 
aged $8,500 for 17 years. Something 
as tiny as an improved shoe nail 
earned over a million dollars during 
the life of its patent. 

All of us, in our daily lives, invent 
constantly. Whenever we solve an old 
problem in a new way we are invent- 
ing. The practical soul who put little 
crimps in hairpins to keep them in 
place will never be immortalized in 
history books—but he made more 
money than Robert Fulton, who built 
the steamboat. 


$100,000 ERASER 


Joseph Glidden devised a new type 
of farm gate and in two years cleared 
$150,000. Harry Lipman thought of 
putting rubber erasers on pencils and 
netted a quick $100,000. The man who 
made the first dime savings bank be- 
came wealthy. The inventor of the 
kiddy-car earned a million dollars in 
five years from a toy developed to 
amuse his own youngsters. 

The present market is ripe for new 
devices. Manufacturers with reconver- 
sion headaches seek new items to ab- 
sorb their vast productive capacity. 
Money is plentiful and competition is 
keen. Firms even offer engineering as- 
sistance to inventors whose ideas are 
not fully developed. One authority 
estimates our immediate post-war 
needs at 50,000 new inventions. 

There are certain rules to follow if 
you are planning to make money from 
the product of your imagination. Be 
sure your invention does not duplicate 
something already patented, that it is 
a definite improvement over anything 


By SIGMUND SAMETH 


now in use and that it can be produced 
economically and sold at a reasonable 


profit. Ask yourself: Does my inven- 


tion give safety, comfort, convenience 
or pleasure? If so, the chances are 
you have a successful commercial in- 
vention. 

Small novelties have often created 
large markets. Look at the counters of 
the nearest 10-cent store to get an 
idea of the possibilities. You'll find 
thousands of recent inventions. Hun- 
dreds more are added yearly. And all 
of them are things which anyone of 
an inquiring turn of mind might have 
originated. 

We've all heard of Edison and Mar- 
coni. But do you know the names of 
any of the hundreds of thousands of 
inventors who have built fat incomes 
by improving existing devices? An in- 


_vention need not be basic. It may be 


a refinement on an accepted article— 
a new gadget for a radio, an oil burn- 


. er, or an automobile. Improvements of 


existing devices are not only patent- 
able—they’re profitable! 

If you can show that your inven- 
tion represents progress over the old 
way of doing something there are pat- 
ent opportunities for you. This is 
where the skill of a patent attorney is 
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“Yes, but it's not self-tuning!" 


important. He has the technical back- 
ground to evaluate the features that 
make your improvement better than 
previous inventions. 

Although any attorney can engage 
in patent law, it is a field best left to 
specialists. The first step towards se- 
curing patent protection is to make a 
rough sketch and write out a descrip- 
tion. Models are no longer required 
by the Patent Office. 

Steer clear of the shyster whose 
“come on” is a free patent search. 
There are nearly 3,000,000 patents in 
40,000 classes in the Patent Office 
which must be combed by a trained 
investigator to locate patents which 
conflict with yours. Any lawyer who 
promises to supply such a service gra- 
tis values his time little. 


MARKETING YOUR INVENTION 


Remember that some sort of patent 
may be obtained on almost any kind 
of idea. It may embody one or two 
narrow claims and be practically 
worthless. Nevertheless it is a “patent” 
and the inventor may find himself 
obligated to pay the attorney’s fee. 
You should ask your local Bar Asso- 
ciation to recommend an ethival pat- 
ent attorney—not someone merely 
running a “patent mill.” 

Since inventions differ greatly in 
complexity, there is no set scale of 
fees. It may be $50 or $500. The Pat- 
ent Office filing charge is $60. Your 
patent gives you the right to exclude 
others from making, using or selling 
your invention for 17 years. 

But how can a patent earn money? 
Ask firms doing business in the field 
in which your invention might be - 
saleable. To locate them use standard 
manufacturers’ directories available in 
public libraries. The Marketing Divi- 
sion of the U. S. Department of Com- 
merce also supplies information about 
firms which would logically be inter- 
ested in your invention. Describe it 
and explain how it might cut produc- 
tion costs or outsell something else in 
the field. 


Interview your local banker. Per- 
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NOW—ANOTHER ZENITH STEP-AHEAD IN HEARING AID SMARTNESS AND STYLE! 


Lustrous Ebony or New 
Pastel Coralite Amplifier 
—No Extra Cost! 


GAIN ZENITH brings America’s hard-of- 
A hearing a forward step in hearing aid 
smartness! 


Zenith brought complexion harmony to 
the hearing aid when it created the Neutral- 
Color Earphone and Cord—as little notice- 
able as eyeglasses. Now Zenith gives the hear- 
ing aid apparel harmony, too, by offering a 
choice of amplifier colors—lustrous Ebony or 
new Pastel Coralite—at no extra cost. 


See for yourself how attractively the lus- 
trous Ebony amplifier blends with men’s and 
women’s dark suits and dresses... how well 
the beautiful coral tint of thé new Pastel Cora- 
lite amplifier harmonizes with light-color 
suits, sweaters, shirts and women’s sheer frocks 
and blouses. Once you see them, you'll prob- 
ably want both colors—for apparel harmony 
with whatever you wear, summer or winter. 


You'll discover, too, the superb perform- 
ance advantages which the Zenith Radionic 
Hearing Aid brings you. New personal ad- 
justment as easy as focusing binoculars! New 
reserve of volume and clarity of tone! Fine 
precision quality at low cost—backed by a 
5-year Service Policy! Send coupon below 
for free literature and name of your nearest 
Zenith dispenser. 
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ZENITH RADIO CORPORATION, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


COPYRIGHT 1945, ZENITH RADIO CORP, 


APRIL TI, 


1945 


_ Now— Apparel 
_ Harmony, too! 
“Lustrous Ebony amplifier har- 
spree with dark clothing 
new Pastel Coralite with 
__ light-color or ‘sheer 





A New Zenith Model for Practically Every Type 
of Correctable Hearing Loss 


Model A-2-A. New im- 

proved model of the na- 
tionally popular standard 
Zenith for the person of aver- 
age hearing loss. New patented 
“Prentiss Tube’’ brings clarity 
and volume range with low 
battery consumption. 


Complete, _— -to- 
wear,only . -$40 


T 
CANADIANS! The Zenith Radionic I 
Hearing Aid (Air Conduction) is avail- ; 
able in Canada — direct by mail only 1 
—at $40 (Canadian currency). No ex- 4 
tra chatges for shipping, duties or 7 
taxes! Write Dept. F-5 Zenith t 
Radio Corporation of Canada, Ltd., ! 
Guaranty Trust Bldg., P. O. Box 30, : 
i 
| 
| 
i 
4 


Windsor, Ontario. 


Model A-3-A. New Air 

Conduction Zenith. A 
brand new, super-power in- 
strument with ample volume 
in reserve to assure maximum 
clarity and tone quality even 
under the most difficult con- 


ditions. Complete, 
ready-to-wear, only . $50 


Address 


| ee See 








Model B-3-A. New Bone 

Conduction Zenith. A 
powerful precision instrument 
for the very few who cannot 
be helped by any air conduc- 
tion aid. “Stator Mount” Head- 
band automatically warns when 
pressure exceeds normal ad- 


justment! Complete, 
ready-to-wear, only . $50 


== =-PASTE ON PENNY POSTCARD AND MAIL====- 


ZENITH RADIO CORPORATION, Dept. F-5 
6001 Dickens Ave., Chicago 39, Illinois 
Please send me free literature about Zenith Radionic 


Hearing Aids—together with name and address of 
nearest Zenith dispenser. 








City 





State 





O Physicians cl check here for special literature, 
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Sometimes There’s Quite a Crowd 


J 


\ 


Maybe you don’t realize it, because so 
many Long Distance calls go through 


so promptly. 


But sometimes, in some places, there’s 
an extra heavy rush and all available 
circuits are in use and people are waiting. 


Then the operator will make this war- 
time suggestion—‘‘Please limit your call 


to 5 minutes.”’ 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 








DO/MORE 
Ee rasture Chairs 
<> CUSTOM FITTED 


Write for Folder 


DOMORE CHAIR COMPANY, INC. 
DEPT. WE, ELKHART, INDIANA 










YOUR ABILITIES 





ANALYZED! ap 


Send $1 for my famous Personol Analysis Questionnaire. 
Answer my questions ond | will send you o 3-Poge Report 
teveolng your professional, business, vocotioncl and 
socio! potentols Money refunded if not sotisfied. 
JAMES MARATTA, Counselor in Humon Relations, 

Rockville Centre, N. Y., Dept. F. 














Buy and Hold War Bonds 








haps he can introduce you to a cus- 
tomer of the bank seeking a business 
investment. A prosperous doctor, a 
successful lawyer, the proprietor of the 
leading business in your community— 
these men are capable of recognizing 
a good investment. 

There are several types of agree. 
ments which inventors can make. Is 
outright sale what you want? Or do 
you aim to give over production and 
sale of your invention while retaining 
partial ownership yourself? 

Unless your invention opens up a 
whole new virginal field of sales on 
sight no investor will pay a large sum 
outright. Moreover, you would part 
with all future profits which the busi- 
ness ability of the manufacturer might 
develop from your invention. You 
stand a better chance to get immediate 
financing and greater likelihood of ex- 
tensive profits if you make a “royalty” 
agreement. Even if you get only a few 
cents per item it may become a sizable 
income if the object is adapted to mass 
production. 

An inventor should be careful! not 
to sell an invention to a firm whose 
only interest lies in keeping it off the 
market. Many patents are bought to 
keep new devices from competing with 
something already established. A favor- 
able contract for the inventor always 
guarantees actual production of the 
invention. 


WHEN TO FILE 


Nothing new that takes rubber, alu- 
minum, magnesium or any of dozens 
of other strategic materials can be 
manufactured today. If you have a 
typewriter improvement—well, they 
just aren’t making typewriters. And 
the same goes for a thousand other 
items. But inventors aren’t napping. 
The war has dammed up a vast reser- 
voir of purchasing power. When folks 
start cashing those war bonds and 
shopping again, patents will bloom 
into profits. 

If your idea fills a need, overcomes 
a difficulty, supplies a demand, makes 
something work better, faster or cheap- 
er, you can be fairly certain that oth- 
ers are wrestling with the same or 
similar problems. The big worry of 
inventing is not that someone may 
steal your idea, but that someone may 
think of the same thing independently 
and file a patent application ahead of 
you. It happens some 700 times a year. 

The one who can show a prior filing 
date at the Patent Office has every 
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What’s all this talk 
about “SMALL BUSINESS”? 


There’s no “small business’ anymore. From 
now on, the main issue in this country will be 
National Security . . . and in this sense there 
are no more small businesses. 


They are ALL Component Parts 
of BIG BUSINESS 


National Security will increasingly come to 
mean spreading more and more business over 


more and more areas ... with more and more ° 


qualified sub-contractors . . . thus making 
every community self-supporting . . . provid- 
ing full employment... equalizing in the truest 
sense the distribution of our national wealth. 


Business is no different from an army. The 
success of both depends upon the efficient 
integration of its component units . . . and no 
one unit is expected to do the entire job. 


That’s the lesson we’ve learned from the war. 
And the more we apply it expertly and unself- 
ishly to our industrial problems of production, 
the sooner we will resolve most of the disturb- 


\ al 


ing conditions that hitherto have continued 
to upset our economic balance. 


Handling 5000 Contracts in One Year 


Here at Lewyt, during 1944, we produced a 
great variety of component parts and assem- 
blies of important war equipment. . . compli- 
cated electronic mechanisms.that involved the 
use of many highly specialized skills. We suc- 
cessfully met the most exacting requirements 
of low-reject production and frictionless syn- 
chronization with other manufacturers’ sched- 
ules. Our year’s activities summed up to filling 
5000 separate contracts for other manufacturers! 


Few plants make their entire product any- 
more. We have become a nation of sub-con- 
tractors. Sub-contracting has emerged from 
pre-war obscurity to occupy a place of dignity 
and ever-increasing stature in our future 


economy. aes ee 


Write on your business stationery for 48-page book, ‘‘Let 
Lewyt Do It’’—the story of the Lewyt organization in pictures. 
Lewyt Corporation, 60 Broadway, Brooklyn 11, N. Y. 
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A CONTRACT MANUFACTURER —EXPERTLY STAFFED TO PRODUCE COMPLETE ELECTRONIC AND MECHAN- 
ICAL ASSEMBLIES, COMPONENT PARTS AND SUB-ASSEMBLIES, TO THE MOST EXACTING REQUIREMENTS 





CONTINUE © BUYING * WAR * BONDS 
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FAGLE-A PAPERS 


AMERICAN WRITING PAPER CORPORATION e HOLYOKE, MASSACHUSETTS 











Office Managers 
want results! 
i 


In these days of complicated business procedure, it 
is important to select the right paper for correspon- 
dence, reports and office records. Realizing this fact, 
office managers specify 


EAGLE-A ACCEPTANCE BOND 


the 50% Cotton Content grade that is an “odds on” 
favorite with Printers, Lithographers, Engravers and 
Stationers — men who snow paper. 


Eagle-A Acceptance Bond is available in Substance 
13 and 16 in White, Ivory and six colors, and in 
Substance 11, White, for lightweight records, Air 
Mail and general office use. 


The Eagle-A Acceptance Group also includes 
Eagle-A Acceptance Record-Ledger and Eagle-A 
Acceptance Index Bristol. 


Eagle-A Boxed Typewriter Papers include Eagle-A Acceptance Bond 


EAGLE-A 








legal advantage. A few years ago an 
inventor of a simple gun clip found 
that a patent on the same invention 
had been issued to another inventor a 
few days before. He took his case to 
the Court of Appeals of the District of 
Columbia, but although he was able to 
prove that he had been making the 
clip and testing it for several years 
the court upheld the patent rights of 
his rival. That’s why the best time to 
apply for a patent is—before some- 


body else has done so! 
* 


Hearing Aid 
Service 


HE advent of new lower priced 

hearing aids and the standardiza- 
tion of hearing aid batteries is open- 
ing up a new field of opportunity. As 
more and more people appear with 
hearing aids, others who need them 
are less shy about wearing them in 
public. This increase in their use re- 
sults in turn in an increase in the call 
for batteries and service. 

‘In too many localities, however, the 
only way to get new batteries is either 
to make a trip to the city or mail an 
order to the manufacturer of the ma- 
chine. The writer, who uses a hear- 
ing aid, recently added a supply in his 
store and found that local users greatly 
appreciated such a service. 

Today, hearing aids are in use in 
many small communities, country 
places and farms. People from the 
country come into town at least once 
a week and appreciate being able to 
buy their batteries on their regular 
shopping tour. They are also asking 
about service for their machine and 
often suggest names of others who 
need aids. 

Recent reports indicate that in the 
near future some hearing aid makers 
are planning to change the construc- 
tion of the machines so that much of 
the servicing can be done easily and 
quickly by a local dealer. And they 
are planning on having such a dealer 
in every community, even where it 
will be only a part-time sideline. 

These dealers will also carry rental 
machines, in the event that a machine 
must be returned to the factory for 
repairs. 

Already, then, there is a growing op- 
portunity for rendering service to 
users of hearing aids. Once the war is 
over this opportunity will be greatly 
increased. —Watt MESSENGER 






























Post-War 
Plans 


ON THE HOME FRONT 
Tripling Output. The ACF-Brill Co., 


manufacturers of passenger vehicles, 
are preparing for a big peacetime de- 
mand. Their production program, call- 
ing for an annual output of 2,000 pas- 
senger buses, compares with a pre- 
war figure of only 750. Many new en- 
gineering devices will be incorporated 
in the new buses. Among these will be 
an engine consuming higher octane 
gas and developing a 75 m.p.h. speed. 
The buses will also be air-conditioned 
and be equipped with a public address 
system, radio attachment and indirect 
lighting. 


Foreign Trade Opportunities. Rep. 
Robert L. Doughton of North Carolina 
believes that the U. S. should make it 
easier for foreign goods to enter the 
country. He has introduced a bill in 
the House which would empower the 


‘ State Department, for the next three 


years, to make trade agreements with 
foreign countries that would let some 
goods in at a tariff reduction of 75% 
below the Hawley-Smoot levels. Such 
reductions in the past have been mostly 
confined to agricultural products. The 


_new bill would apparently apply them 


to industrial products. According to 
Rep. Knutson of Minnesota, the new 
bill would virtually establish free trade. 
“It would,” says he, “result in enor- 
mous importations and make it impos- 
sible for thousands of American in- 
dustries to resume business. That 
would cause millions of American men 
to be without employment.” 


W orld Demand for Glass. Ambitious 
plans have been announced by the 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. It expects 
a vastly increased world demand for 
glass after the war, especially from 
Europe. It will therefore double the 
capacity of its window glass plant in 
Mount Vernon, Ohio, build a com- 
pletely new plant at Springdale, Pa., 
and add 50% to the capacity of its 
Port Alleghany, Pa., plant. To take 
care of an expected enlarged South 
American demand it has, during the 
past year, acquired interests in three 
glass producing plants in Brazil and 
one in Argentina. To help extend its 
markets the company will spend more 
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An Important Message About 


YOUR POST-WAR POSITION 











This message is for men who are seeking 
ways and means of capitalizing upon 
present-day opportunities and of pre- 
paring for bigger, better jobs in the 
post-war world. 


It is only the man who is familiar with 
ALL of the fundamental principles of 
business and industry who is properly 
equipped to assume executive responsi- 
bility. There is no “ceiling” on his career 
other than that which is self-imposed; 
and in the years of expansion, after 
Victory, his services will be in greater 
demand than ever before! 


Essential Knowledge 


The Alexander Hamilton Institute’s 
well-rounded Modern Business Course 
and Service, endorsed by many of the 
nation’s top executives, is designed to 
provide subscribers with a thorough, 
complete training in the four major busi- 
ness functions: Production, Finaace, Ac- 
counting and Marketing. A working 
knowledge of all of these important 
divisions of business and industry is 
absolutely essential to the executive of 
today—and to the executive of the future! 








Noted Contributors 


Who are the distinguished academic, 
business and industrial leaders behind 
the Institute? How is the Modern Busi- 
ness Course and Service brought to sub- 
scribers in a convenient, time-saving 
form? How will the Course and Service 
specifically help you— right now, today? 
These questions, and many others, are 
answered in the Institute’s FREE 64-page 
book, “Forging Ahead in Business.” 


Stimulating Book 


As an inspiring, informative piece of 
business literature, written in the light 
of recent world-wide developments, 
“Forging Ahead in Business” has no 
peer. Said one man who had sent for it: 


“It’s the most stimulating book I 
have read in ten years! Most of the 
stuff that business men are called 
upon to read nowadays is dull and 
theoretical. ‘Forging Ahead in 
Business’ hit me right between 
the eyes!”’ 


More than 3,000,000 copies of ‘‘Forg- 
ing Ahead in Business” have already 
been distributed to men interested in 
self-improvement. It has been described 
as “‘a turning point in the lives of literally 
thousands of men”! 


Get This Book— FREE! 


You are urged to send immediately 
for your copy of “FORGING AHEAD 
IN BUSINESS.” Today’s timely edition 
can be of immense value to you. It dem- 
onstrates how the Institute can give you 
immediate help in your present position, 
while preparing you for post-war op- 
portunities. 


There are no copies for boys or the 
merely curious; but to any man of serious 
purpose it is sent free and without obli- 
gation. 











Alexander Hamilton Institute 
Dept. 264,71 “West 23rd Street, New York 10, New York 
In Canada, 54 Wellington Street, West, Toronto 1, Ont. 


Please mail me, without cost, a copy of the 64-page book—“FORG- 
ING AHEAD IN BUSINESS.” 
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“Steel snapshots” help put 
B-29’s over Tokio 


At the Boeing Airplane Company, 
templates or actual-size “patterns” 
for Superfortress parts are photo- 
graphed with a big six-ton camera. 
The negatives are projected on ARMCO 
Galvanized Paintcrip steel sheets, 
which have been coated with a photo- 
graphic emulsion. 

Then the great sheets are developed 
exactly like your snapshots to make 
accurate template “copies.” They 
guarantee pin-point accuracy. Parts 
made by Boeing subcontractors all 


over the country are interchangeable 
on all B-29’s. 


CONSIDER FOR YOUR PRODUCTS 


Wherever your own post-war prod- 
ucts require the double protection and 
beauty of paint on galvanized steel, 


ARMCO PaINTGRIP will save you time 
and money and give you more salable 
products. This steel has a full-weight 
zinc coating that can be painted im- 
mediately. The mill-Bonderized sur- 
face holds paint firmly. Paint lasts 
several times longer on PAINTGRIP 
than on plain galvanized steel. The 
American Rolling Mill Company, 271 
Curtis Street, Middletown, Ohio. 





Special 
purpose 
sheet 
steels 
for TOMORROW'S PRODUCTS 














HELP FINISH THE FIGHT—WITH WAR BONDS 








COLUMBIA 
GAS & ELECTRIC 
CORPORATION 


The Board of Directors has 
declared this day the following dividends: 
Common Stock 
No. 42, 10¢ per share 
payable on April 5, 1945, to holders of 
record at close of business March 19, 1945 
Cumulative 6% Preferred Stock, Series A 
No. 74, quarterly, $1.50 per share 
Cumulative Preferred Stock, 5% Series 
No. 64, quarterly, $1.25 per share 
5% Cumulative Preference Stock 
No. 53, quarterly, $1.25 per share 
payable on May 15, 1945, to holders of 
record at close of business April 20, 1945. 


Dare Parker 
March 8, 1945 Secretary 
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QC.F- 


AMERICAN GAR AND FOUNDRY 
COMPANY 


30 CHURCH STREET 
New York 8, N. Y. 


There has been declared, out of the earnings 
of the fiscal year now current, a dividend of 
one and three-quarters per cent (134%) on 
the preferred capital stock of this Company, 
payable April 2, 1945 to the holders of 
record of said stock at the close of business 
March 26, 1945. 
Transfer books will not be closed. Checks 
will be mailed by Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York. 

CHARLES J. Harpy, Chairman 

Howarp C, Wick, Secretary 
March 15, 1945 








than $2,000,000, chiefly in advertising, 
the largest sum in the company’s 63- 
year history. 


Civilian Landing Craft. Shipping 
companies are already examining the 
possibilities of turning the knowledge 
acquired from the use of landing craft 
in war to peace purposes. Certain 
places, especially Pacific islands, have 
remained undeveloped through lack of 
commercial shipping service. The 
physical formation of their coast lines 
has prevented the construction of har- 
bors. Adaptation of landing craft tech- 
nique will make up for lack of har- 
bors and enable cargo and passengers 
to be landed in hitherto inaccessible 
places. 


ON THE INTERNATIONAL FRONT 


Limited Scope in India. As a result 
of a four-year study, Clayton Lane, | 
American Director of War Economic 
Operations at New Delhi, warns 
American exporters against extrava- 
gant hopes of a large export trade with 
India. He cites two main reasons: 
(1) India, to help her own industriak 
ization program, will place obstacles 
to the importation of anything she can 
make herself; (2) because Great Brit- 
ain has accumulated huge sterling bal- 
ances, India will give that country first 
call on anything she has to import. 


Britain’s Air Plans. Published plans 
of the British Government show that 
she favors a monopoly for air routes 
served by British companies. Three 
companies will be formed: One, chief- 
ly owned by the Government itself, to 
serve the U. S. and the British Com- 
monwealth; a second, in which Brit- 
ish steamship companies predominate, 
but in which the Government will also 
participate, to serve South America; a 
third, in which British railroad, ship- 
ping companies and travel agencies 
share, to serve Britain and Europe. 
The Government will also participate 
in this. 

* 


Public housing as such is not the 
answer to maximum production of 
homes. But help, stimulation, leader- 
ship and vision on the part of a gov- 
ernment agency can do very much in- 
deed. It is very possible that a Federal 
Department of Building headed by a 
man of cabinet rank could do such a 
job.—Josepx B. Mason, editor, Amer- 
ican Builder. 
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Roll Your Own Incentives 


If you lack an incentive to do more than you're paid 
for, you may never be paid for any more than you do 


If you don’t have a few strong, 

healthy ones working on you, 
you're probably not going as far as 
you might, nor as rapidly. 

If you've the eyes and ears for 
them, good incentives can be found 
anywhere—in log cabins, city slums, 
industrial sections, every manner of 
environment. And yet some people 
never seem able to discover them. 

The trouble is that they want their 
incentives ready-made and held out to 
them on the proverbial silver platter. 
Although grown up physically, they 
still see no reason why they should 
take their vitamins or do their home- 
work unless someone tempts them 
with nickels or movie shows. 


Hi: are you fixed for incentives? 


JIM WAS TOO BUSY 


Of that type was a fellow named 
Jim, whose department head, two or 
three years ago, came out to his desk 
and asked him if he would prepare a 
special report—within two days. 

“Yes, if you say so,” Jim replied. 
“But you know I’ve got that other 
special job on my hands—the one you 
gave me last week—and my regular 
work is pretty heavy right now.” 

A young man named Bob spoke up 
from across the aisle. “I’d like to take 
that assignment,” he said. “I’m sure 
I could do a good job of it.” 

“You’re asking for it and you're 
getting it,” the boss told him. 

When he had gone, Jim turned to- 
ward the young man and observed: 
“You’re new here, but you'll soon 
learn not to go hunting around for 
extra jobs that don’t bring you any 
extra pay.” 

Jim may have had some reason for 
his attitude. A boss can smother in- 
centive by loading extra work on a 
willing worker without giving him ex- 
tra recognition. But, whoever may 
have been to blame, the fact remains 
that Jim lacked the incentive to under- 
take that job, and the young man 
named Bob had it—had it right in his 
own mind and needed no special in- 
ducement from outside. 
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By HERBERT GAY SISSON 


Now, special inducements, such as 
merit badges, prizes and bonuses, have 
made a place for themselves in mod- 
ern business. Sales managers have 
been particularly devoted to prize and 
trophy awards, special contests and 
other devices calculated to influence 
the boys in the field to get busy and 
make more money for themselves. 

But now there’s a war on, and a 
seller’s market. We live in an atmos- 
phere of “frozen” salaries, “ceilings,” 
shortages and restrictions. Faced with 
heavy production quotas, industrial 
leaders don’t have so much time to 
think up devices to prod workers suc- 
cess-ward. Workers are left to rely on 
the kind of incentives they can dis- 
cover or create for themselves. 

Because of the cigarette shortage, 
some men have gone back to rolling 
their own. They may not be the best 
cigarettes, but the home-rolled incen- 
tives—the ones a man finds along the 
paths of his own desires and plans— 
are likely to be superior to induce- 
ments offered by others. 

How do you find incentives? You’ve 
got to look ahead—into the future. 
You won’t need a horoscope or a 
crystal ball—just common sense and 
imagination. 


WARTIME INCENTIVES 


Have you ever tried looking at the 
future of the war with common sense 
and imagination—imagining what it’s 
going to be like if it drags on for two 
or three more years; what it will mean 
in terms of food supply, taxes, Ameri- 
can living standards; above all, what 
it will mean to the separated families 
and to the fighting men, many of 
whom have already been fighting 
abroad for two or three years? Or 
imagining how glorious it will be to 
have a victory won that you’ve helped 
to win; to have our men back home 
from the world’s battlefields; to have 
products you’ve been missing and oth- 
ers you've never dreamed of going 
into production; to have a nest-egg of 
war bonds to buy them with? If you’ve 
done that, from both angles, you're 


probably putting everything you can 
into war bonds without needing any 
high-powered drives or rallies to impel 
you to help your country and yourself. 

When the young man named Bob 
volunteered to do the special job, he 
was looking ahead. He wanted to get 
married, but not on his salary as a 
beginner in that department. He was 
figuring that the earlier he could con- 
vince his boss that he could do his 
own work and more, the sooner he'd 
be in line for a raise or promotion. 
He had incentives that were moving 
him to get things done. 


STAY "IN TUNE" 


Another help in finding incentives 
is to be in tune with your environ- 
ment. The very word “incentive” 
comes from a Latin word meaning to 
strike up a tune. You can’t sing and 
be grumpy at the same time. Jim, 
judgirig from the tone of his comment 
to his fellow worker, wasn’t quite in 
tune. There was something bored and 
cynical about his attitude. 

But to the boy across the aisle the 
environment was exciting and chal- 
lenging. He felt that he was lucky to 
have a job there, and was determined 
to make the most of the opportunities 
he believed he’d find. 

Another way to cultivate incentives 
is to accept responsibilities leading in 
the direction of your desires. One def- 
inite commitment to a task is worth a 
dozen “I-know-I-ought-to-do-its.” That 
is another thing the young man who 
volunteered to get up the report had 
in his mind. He felt that he didn’t 
know as much as he should about that 
particular phase of the work, and 
knew that if he were assigned to re- 
port on it, it would give him an in- 
centive to study it and become famil- 
iar with it. 

How do I know these things were 
in his mind? The department head 
told me so. Not the department head 
who went out and asked Jim to do 
the job, but his successor, the present 
head of that department. He’s the 
young man named Bob. 
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to have around you 


ALL ELASTIC 
PARIS GARTERS 


Enjoy complete comfortin Paris Garters, 
tailored of high quality, gentle stretch, 
long-wearing elastic. See the new Spring 
styles now at all fine stores 55c and 
$1.00. Remember there is no substitute 
for Paris. When you can get the 
best, at the price of the next best—we 
leave it to you, what’s best? You can 
always trust Paris—the trademark that 
has stood the test of time. 

© Enjoy wearing All Elastic Paris Free-Swing 
Suspenders and Smart Paris Belts. Always higher 


in quality than price. A. STEIN & COMPANY, 
Chicago - New York + Los Angeles - Toronto 


PARIS 


GARTERS 


NO METAL CAN TOUCH YOU 








DUST-FREE HOMES 


Charging particles of dust with elec- 
tricity is the latest solution to the prob- 
lem of providing post-war household- 
ers with dust-free homes. A newly in- 
vented machine gives the particles a 
positive charge, whereupon they are 
attracted to concealed steel plates car- 
rying a negative charge, thus effective- 
ly removing theni from the air. 


BARNACLES BANISHED 


Ships without barnacles are now a 
post-war prospect. The feat will be ac- 
complished simply by coating the hulls 


with new types of paints containing’ 


poisons injurious to sea life. 


ALUMINUM ON WHEELS "1 


Credit the Mt. Vernon Car Manufac- 
turing Co. with building the first box 
cars with superstructures constructed 
entirely of aluminum. Lightweight and 
sturdy, the cars have three important 
features: (1) Increased potential load 
capacity; (2) high corrosion resis- 
tance; (3) a low center of gravity. 


RUBBER CONDUCTOR 


Reversing the normal state of af- 
fairs, Du Pont has developed a rubber 
product that conducts electricity. It’s 
a special type of neoprene synthetic 
rubber-coated hospital sheeting, is ca- 


New Ideas 


pable of carrying off the kind of elec. 
tricity that makes your fingertips 
“spark” when you touch metal on a 
dry day. The sheeting is useful for 
averting explosions which may occur 
in hospital operating rooms when 
static electricity touches off a mixture 
of ether in the air. 


VERSATILE GUN CHARGER 


Credit General Electric with the de- 
velopment of an automatic gun charger 
that practically “thinks” for itself. It 
not only cocks aerial machine guns 
and determines any failure in ammv- 
nition, but also helps to eliminate de- 
fective rounds and inserts and fires 
new ones. 


THREE-IN-ONE 


Chain smokers, stymied by a lack 
of cigarettes, are adopting a new trick 
to beat the shortage. They simply snip 
off the burned ends of three butts, 
place them end to end and roll them 
up in gummed paper. Result: One 
whole “new” cigarette, definitely not 
one of the milder brands. bi 
WIRES LAID BY PLANE 

Laying telephone wire by plane, 
after two years of experimenting, has 
at last become a reality. Perfected by 
the Air Technical Service Command’s 


Marking a milestone in wartime aircraft design, this unusual new plane Is the first 
ceria! craft to have many major parts successfully constructed of glass fiber plastic. 
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i" the 1945 Red Cross drive, 
more than 12,000 Beechcrafters 
were offered a chance to con- 
tribute to the world-wide activi- 
ties of the Red Cross. Every man 
and woman at Beechcraft gave 
to the Red Cross, setting a 
national record for large-scale 
unanimous Red Cross _participa- 
tion without known precedent or 
equal. Their response was 


100% 


This record is typical of Beech- 
crafters’ response to the demands 
of total war. For more than three 
years, they have voluntarily put 
more than 20% of their pay into 
War Bonds. They have main- 
tained one of the lowest absen- 
teeism rates among all war 
industries. Most important, they 
have kept production on sched- 
ule every month since December, 
1941. 





Beechcrafters are proud of their 
100% record. They intend to 
continue their 100% backing of 
the men and women of our 
Armed Forces, in every way, up 
to the day of final Victory in 
every theater of this war. 


Beech Aircraft 


BEECHCRAFTS ARE DOING THEIR PART 
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Tony works in plant 3, group 5. 
Tuesday, February 20th he was feeling 
not so hot from too much fiesta, lotsa 
spaghetti, and the wine which had 
flowed like tears—for brother Angelo 
was home from the wars! Tony turned 
out 169 good pieces, not his standard 
210. Thus handicapped, the other 11 
men in group 5 also failed to meet the 
standard — costs were up . .. while 
production was off. 

At 10:30 a.m. February 21st Will 
Corrigan, chief of plant foremen, got 
the report. He knew that by noon the 
production department would inquire 
how-come? So at 10:45 he was in plant 
3... Al Stella, foreman, was waiting for 
him... and he knew the answer, Tony. 
They immediately checked costs .. . 





Angelo comes home 


so costs GO UP! 





and incidentally found out Angelo had 
been awarded the Silver Star. 


Usuany high costs have a more 
serious reason. Serious or not... with 
McBee methods and products cost 
variations show up daily... not next 
Saturday . . . not in 30 days—but while 
data is current enough to correct the 
cause! Speedy, swift, efficient, McBee 
provides the facts—on time. 

If you are troubled with too slow 
reports, information lags, delayed data 
... find out how one plant got control 
reports by two o’clock on the previous 
day’s production. The striking story in 
a national magazine was reprinted by 
request. A few copies are still available 
—write or phone for a copy. 


THE McBEE COMPANY 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF KEYSORT 
295 Madison Ave., New York 17, N.Y. .. Offices in principal cities 








Engineering Division, in collaboration 
with Bell Telephone Laboratories, the 
feat represents an immense saving in 
time, labor and money. The wire can 
be laid over any type of terrain, is 
particularly valuable in military oper- 
ations since it may be done with great- 
ly reduced danger to life. 


SOAP WITH PICTURES 


Something new in soap is a variety 
which is specially made up with the 
user’s own photograph imprinted on 
each cake. Called “Photo-Soap,” the 
pictures will not disappear when the 
soap is wet. 


BLUSHING BANDS 


Cellulose bands that blush are now 
being used to guard against waste of 
blood in blood transfusion bottles. 
Developed by Sylvania Industrial 
Corp., they change color when sub- 
jected to heat. Placed around the necks 
of transfusion bottles as a protective 
seal, they enable nurses to tell at a 
glance whether or not the units have 
been sterilized. Heat-sterilized bottles 
have an orange band, unsterilized ones 
green. The colors guard against mix- 
ups and make it possible to prevent 
the storage of blood in unsterile bot- 
tles, with consequent waste of blood. 


PORTABLE SWITCHBOARD 


Something new in switchboards is 
a new portable model, designed by the 
Army Signal Corps. Light enough to 
be carried under the arm like a brief- 
case, it can be set up anywhere. 


SYNTHETIC FUR? 


Thanks to a new plasticizing process 
invented by Jose B. Calva, St. Paul, 
Minn., ordinary sheep pelts may now 
be transformed into products almost 
indistinguishable from luxury furs 
such as beaver or seal. The process is 
also applicable to hair, wool, silk, 
isinglass, catgut, even rope fibers. 


TO THE LADIES 


Adopting a novel approach to retail 
merchandising problems, the Grocery 
Manufacturers of America has ap- 
pointed a special Women’s Committee 
to help establish better understanding 
between manufacturers and consumers. 
Composed of leading home economists 
and other outstanding women execu- 
tives of the food industry, the com- 
mittee will aid the country’s grocers to 
incorporate the women’s angle in the 
development of their services. 
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The Pattern 
of Business 


PRODUCTION 


Watch for a sharp upswing in small 
war plant production. Reason: Recent 
contract awards favor smaller manu- 
facturers. . . . Ever-soaring war needs 
make the prospect of an early increase 
in output of consumer goods blacker 
than ever. Tightened government con- 
trols over raw materials are respon- 
sible. . . . Increased use of incentive 
plans are taking a big step toward a 
solution of war plant manpower scar- 
cities. Last year, says WPB, wage in- 
centive plans resulted in 1,000,000 
workers chalking up a 40% boost in 
output per man-hour, the equivalent 
of an addition of some 400,000 work- 
ers to the nation’s labor force. 


TRANSPORTATION 


Stepped-up draft calls are driving 
America’s railroads into their biggest 
crisis of the war. Equipment shortages 
constitute another headache. . . . Warn- 
ing: Despite optimistic end-of-war 
forecasts, railroad passenger burdens 
are expected to become heavier than 
ever. . . . Bleak prospect of serious 
shortages in heavy duty tires by mid- 
Summer is giving “essential” truck and 
bus operators a new cause for worry. 


AGRICULTURE 


Contrary to some reports, don’t 
count too much on big peacetime ex- 
ports of agricultural products. . . . 
Look for a drop in farm commodity 
prices after V-E Day. Present indica- 
tions are that the decline will be only 
temporary, however. . . . Don’t be sur- 
prised to see a sharp dip in 1945 agri- 
cultural output. . . . Farm labor stocks, 
plummeting to new depths, have hit 
their lowest levels in more than 20 
years. One reason: Stepped-up drafting 
of young, formerly deferred workers. 


INFLATION 


Despite price and wage controls, in- 
flation continues to rear its ugly head. 
One view: Inflationary tendencies will 
continue as long as the national bud- 
get remains greatly out of balance. 


TEXTILES 


Prediction: Next Fall will see men’s 
clothing stocks shrink to their tightest 
point since the war began. The usual 
reason: Military needs. . . . With the 
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TURNING NATURE'S TREASURES INTO 
PROGRESS-MAKING =. 


With test-tube... with vast production facilities... America’s 
great chemical industry is discovering and producing at a never- 
equalled rate to hasten the war’s end... and bring finer things 
for better living in the coming years. ¢ A newer branch of the 
field, the synthetic organic chemical industry, has pioneered in 
the discovery of the vital coal-tar and petroleum derivatives to 
give us synthetic rubber, medicinals, new dyes, nylon, perfumes 
and a thousand other things. e¢ At the same time, the production 
of industrial chemicals, essential to the manufacture of explo- 
sives, steel, drugs, soap and countless other products, soared 
until the rate of 1944’s chemical production was more than 
quadruple that of 1939. ¢ Throughout 13 great states, linked 
by Baltimore & Ohio’s 11,000 miles of track, you will find 
more than half of America’s chemical producers. Twenty-four 
hours a day, our facilities are ready to help these “men of chemi- 
cals” do their vital work. From this knowledge of performance, 
we of the B&O, all 70,000 of us, commend America’s chemical 
industry for the superb job being done for war . . . and for a truly 


progressive tomorrow. fs 2 ! 
R. B. White, President 


OVER HALF OF ALL CHEMICALS MADE IN THE U. S. ARE 
PRODUCED IN THE 13 GREAT STATES LINKED BY B&O RAILS 





BALTIMORE & OHIO RAILROAD 
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ft Priendly Suggestion 


Repair and replacement cost is steadily rising. 
Fire losses have reached the highest peak in years. 


We strongly recommend that you review your present in- 
surance status with your local agent who will gladly make 
@ survey of your needs and submit his recommendations. 


THESE RESOURCES 
PROTECT OUR POLICYHOLDERS 


121st ANNUAL STATEMENT 
as of December 31, 1944 


oo?” 
=e” 
** 


Securities carried at $3,431,436.01 in the above state- 
ment are deposited as required by law. 
On the basis of December 31, 1944 Market Quotations 
for all Bonds and Stocks owned, the total admitted 
assets and surplus would be increased by $1,095,053.66. 
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recent jump in Army requirements 
taking another big slice out of rayon 
supplies, prospects are remote for any 
immediate increase in civilian quotas, 


RADIO 


Discount any talk that radio tubes 
will become rapidly available after 
Germany collapses. Pacific war needs 
are expected to keep civilian stocks 
slim for some time. . . . Far from be- 
ing the big bonanza that some obsery- 
ers anticipate, the post-war radio mar- 
ket may force manufacturers to return 
to a highly competitive basis faster 
than they expect. Why? An end to 
war-boomed incomes may make many 
wage earners think twice before dig- 
ging into their savings to make major 
purchases. 


LABOR 


Conflict over labor draft proposals 
continues to divide Congress, with 
Meade committee disclosures of man- 
power waste spurring the fight for 
milder legislation. Meanwhile, WPB 
report on easing of manpower short- 
ages in several West Coast “critical” 
areas is striking another blow at pro- 
ponents of “penalty legislation.” . . . 
Despite Lewis’s demands for miners’ 
wage increases and government prepa- 
ration for strike poll, the consensus of 
opinion among mine operators is that 
a general strike is unlikely. . . . Labor 
relations’ headaches continue to plague 
the automotive industry. Manufactur- 
ers’ charge concerning union attempts 
to usurp management function is coun- 
tered by union leaders’ accusation that 
management is still guilty of hoarding 
labor. 


Expect a boost in synthetic rubber 
production, to meet growing military 
and essential transport needs. Present 
capacity must be upped 130% to meet 
1945 goals. . . . There’s little possibility 
of any serious competition from nat- 
ural rubber for at least three years after 
the war, say some synthetic producers. 
Reason: The difficulty of early restora- 
tion of plantation areas to quantity 
production of low-cost natural rubber. 


OIL 


Civilians who expect more liberal 
supplies of gasoline and oil in the near 
future are slated for a disappointment. 
Any relaxation in restrictions after V-E 
Day will be offset by boosted demands 
in the Pacific as tempo of war in that 
area increases. 
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CONGRATULATIONS 


John L. Collyer, president of the 
B. F. Goodrich Co., has been named 


special director 
of all WPB ac- 
tivities relating 


to the production 
and distribution 
of rubber prod- 
ucts, 

William G. 
Rabe, vice-presi- 
dent of the Man- 
ufacturers Trust 
Co. of New York, has been elected a 
director of the United States Trucking 
Corp. 
Howard T. Worden, manager of the 
motion picture division of Foote, Cone 
& Belding, has been elected a vice- 
president. 

Alfred E. Lyon has been elected 
president of Philip Morris & Co., suc- 
ceeding O. H. Chalkley, who becomes 
chairman of the board; L. G. Hanson 
and Ray Jones have been elected vice- 
presidents. 

J. Paschal Dreibelbis has been elect- 
ed a vice-president of Bankers Trust 
Co. of N. Y. 

James W. Young, senior consultant 
of J. Walter Thompson Co., has been 
elected chairman of the War Advertis- 
ing Council. 

E. E. Potter has been elected a com- 
mercial vice-president of General Elec- 
tric Co. 

Charles C. Parlin, of the law firm 
of Shearman & Sterling & Wright, has 
been elected a director of the City 
Bank Farmers Trust Co., N. Y. 





John L. Collyer 





* —* 


Universal Pictures 
Company, Inc. 


© 


DIVIDEND 


The Board of Directors has declared 
a quarterly dividend of 50c per share 
on the outstanding stock of the Com- 
pany, payable April 30, 1945 to 
stockholders of record at the close of 
business on April 16, 1945. 
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on the cover, 


FORBES, depicted 
is well 


known for his many irons 


in the fire. 


This is the 


first time he’s taken out 


chestnuts! 
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mt iS a ‘joke’ book in at least 
one sense," warns B. C. FORBES 
in his introduction. 

"Don't take this book seriously; 
| haven't. 

“And don't waste time—and a 
postage stamp—to write pointing 
out its countless faults, its inclusion 
of chestnuts dating almost to Adam, 
its unabashed honoring of others by 
inclusion of the product of their 
funnybones without pillorying their 
names, and a list of etceteras longer 
than paper rationing permits. 

“When soliciting their favorite 
anecdotes from fellow-Scots, | very 
generously volunteered to give them 
credit in lieu of pay, since the 
former costs nothing, and to apprise 
them of the first date they could 
buy the book. 

“Caveat emptor!” 


Did You Hear the Story About the Pair of ‘Tights’? 
See Page 56 of this Diverting New Book 


“499 SCOTTISH STORIES 


ORE than a 


‘joke’ 


book, 


"499 Scottish Stories" 


FOR THE PRICE OF 500” 


brings you anecdotes 


about B. C. FORBES' early life in Scotland and about such well-knowrs 
as Calvin Coolidge, Andrew Carnegie, Benjamin Franklin, James J. Hill, Dr- 
John H. Finley, Lowell Thomas, Will Rogers, etc. 


You'll find a wealth of parlor stories by Scottish authorities, native Scots 
and eminent clergymen—to use or abuse! 


Even if you don't tell stories, you'll get many a chuckle out of this excellent 
tonic for war nerves. 


= a Scotsman's book, all orders must be accompanied by remittance 
*price, $2.02 — the 2 cents to cover royalties. 


Paper restrictions limit the number of copies we can print. So, return the 
convenient order form below with remittance — today! 


Be the first to give this joke book to your 


"someone" in the service. 


Don't faint: we will pay postage. Send names and addresses. 


Being a Scoftish 
book, no FREE 
copies are to be 
sent book review- 
ers. Just as well, 
maybe. 


*Price on orders di- 
rect from members of 
the Armed Services Only 

$l. 


B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO., INC., 4-1 
120 Fifth Ave, New York 11, N. Y. 


C) Please send me a copy of B. C. FORBES’ “499. SCOT--~ 


TISH STORIES”. 


Enclosed is remittance of $2.02. 


ee a er a 


(On New York City orders add 1% for Sales Tax) 
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INVESTORS FAIRPLAY LEAGUE 


Non-Profit 
B. C. Forses, PRESIDENT 


Membership 


Non-Partisan 


B. A. Javits, Vice-Pres. & Gen. CouNseL 


League Meets With Legislators 


IRECTORS of the League met 

with a group of Senators and 
Representatives, in Washington, for 
discussion of the problems of investors 
and the possibility of introducing and 
enacting legislation along lines calcu- 
lated to eliminate double taxation of 
stockholders, obtaining representation 
for investors on various Congressional 
Committees dealing with matters in 
which they are vitally concerned, 
amendment to present anti-trust laws 
so that they may operate in the inter- 
ests of all, etc. 

One Senator who attended the din- 
ner and conference declared that “this 
country, and the whole world, has 
changed from individual organization 
to group organization. When the U. S. 
Constitution was drafted,” he pointed 
out, “business, like politics, was run 
locally; now it is national. . . . We 
are dealing with an organized econ- 


omy instead of an individual economy. 
. .. You can’t preserve democracy un- 
less you live democracy.” 

Need was voiced for upbuilding the 
Investors FamiRPLAY LEAGUE—an or- 
ganization of small and middle-class 
stockholders who, if they are to have 
a voice in our economy, as today con- 
stituted, must join together in num- 
bers large enough to command the re- 
spect and attention of legislators, as 
well as executives of corporations 
which they—the stockholders—really 
own. 

Another legislator asked: “Are we 
going to have some place in this econ- 
omy of ours for thrifty people who 
want to put their hard-earned savings 
to work for them when they have 
reached an age when they themselves 
are unable to work? . .. The only 
trouble with the League is that it 
wasn’t started sooner.” 
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at retirement age. 








How much did you spend last year on things 
that weren't necessary? On things that 
weren't even much fun? Make a rough 


Then ask us what HALF of that will buy in 
providing additional protection for your 
family, additional income for you, yourself, 


She PRUDENTIAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


A mutual life insurance company 
HOME OFFICE 


WILL DO 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
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Jesse Jones “Appreciates” 
Work League Is Doing 
But Cannot Become Its President 


The President of the League re. 
cently wrote Jesse H. Jones: 

“When you are released from your 
Cabinet position, may I urge you, 
with all the earnestness I possess, to 
give serious, mature consideration to 
the idea of becoming President of the 
Investors Fairplay League, an organi- 
zation formed for the purpose of giv- 
ing many millions of savers and in- 
vestors in this country a united voice 
to obtain a greater measure of fair 
play than they have received during 
the last decade, in order that our free 
economy, our American Way of Life, 
may be protected, preserved, perpet- 
uated... .” 

Mr. Jones stated, in his reply: 

“I note with interest your sugges- 
tion, and while appreciating the im- 
portance of the work, I am not in a 
position to undertake it. I have been 
in the trenches thirteen years with 
very long hours every day of the week 
and feel that I should relax a little; in 
fact, I cannot imagine any new job I 
would be willing to undertake. | 
appreciate the work you are doing and 
your great interest in our way of life 
and commend you for it.” 


Good Stockholder 
Relations 


James K. Brugler, Jr., Western 
Union Telegraph Co., executive, in- 
forms the League: 

“We try to keep our stockholders 
fully informed about the company’s 
operations through annual and quar- 
terly reports; sample copies enclosed. 

“A letter of welcome is written to 
each new stockholder residing within 
the United States, and this is followed 
up by a company representative call- 
ing on him. We have found that the 
new stockholder appreciates this first 
call. It affords him an opportunity to 
ask about company operations in 
which he is particularly interested, and 
gets him acquainted with Western 
Union’s local representative. It is not 
necessary to call on stockholders more 
than once. After that, they usually 
write or telephone whenever they want 
further information. 

“Stockholder calls are made during 
the regular business rounds of West- 
ern Union’s representatives who are 
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stationed in all 48 States. Some stock- 
holders cannot conveniently be called 
on, and in these cases the representa- 
tives write inviting them to ask for 


any information about the company: 


that they may want. 

“Our stockholders’ program, as de- 
tailed above, has been in effect for 
several years and has proven quite 
satisfactory.” 

Address all communications to Investors 
Fampitay Leacue, Flatiron Bldg., 175 Fifth 
Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


Readers Say 


(Continued from page 5) 


tion of the American people. I cannot under- 
stand why the business leaders in this coun- 
try continue to sit on the sidelines and 
twiddle their thumbs, so to speak. Why 
don’t they get together and do something? 

You and your periodical are about the 
only combination that have the “guts” and 
the nerve to make a protest against this 
messy and ominous Administration —DANNER 


Brernaus, Cobleskill, N. Y. 


FROM LIBERATED BELGIUM 


In April, 1940, you sent us a letter with 
information about your publication. You said 
you were sending us a sample copy. This 
has not arrived. German occupation came. 
Now that we are liberated, we would be 
very glad to hear from you, and to receive 
information on what has happened during 
this time. 

Our firm has been completely destroyed 
by the Allied bomber attacks of our region. 
Now we are planning to start anew. In ‘our 
planning, just as before the war, we will 
reserve a great part to exporting to the U. S., 
especially bulbs, Ghent plants and seeds. 
We should be very pleased if you could 
help us to find a good representative for our 
firm in the U. S. 

We should be very happy, after all this 
time in the railed-off space of German occu- 
pation, to have a new contact with the world 
and to communicate with our friends in 
U. S. A—N. Detmorte, Ghent, Belgium. 


AVERY'S STAND 


Your editorial on Mr. Avery’s stand [Jan. 
15] is very encouraging. There is one thing 
Mr. Avery has been fighting for that I never 
hear mentioned: The protection Mr. Avery 
is giving those of his employees who do not 
wish to join the union——Prc. Georce W. 
ARNOLD, Ft. Snelling, Minn. 


ENCOURAGEMENT 


Forses is the most interesting and prac: 
tical business magazine that I have read. 1 
like your straight-from-the-shoulder editorials 
and remarks about politics and business 
practices. Your Investors Fairplay League is 
a long-needed step in the right direction. 
Continue to “stick to your guns,” and ex- 
pound Christian principles in business at 
every opportunity.—C. J. Haze.ton, Tourna- 
pull, Ga. 
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Tax Law Changes 
That Would Aid 


Reconversion F inancing 


The winning of the war as speedily as possible is 
paramount, of course, to every other consideration. 
But the managements of a large number of American 
industrial concerns are now properly considering 
reconversion problems they must eventually face. 


As a commercial bank vitally interested in the 
financial problems of its customers and industry 
generally, this Company discusses in its publica- 
tion, “The Guaranty Survey,” suggested changes 
in Federal tax laws and their administration that 
would be of substantial aid in financing recon- 
version. These changes relate to excess profits tax 
refunds, carry-backs of losses and unused excess 
profits tax credits, and refunds due to accelerated 
amortization of war production facilities. 


Copies of this issue of ““The Guaranty Sur- 
vey,” our monthly review of business and 
financial conditions in this country and 
abroad, will gladly be sent upon request to 


“anyone interested. 


Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


Capital Funds, $302,000,000 


140 Broadway 
New York 15 


Fifth Ave. at 44th St. Madison Ave. at 60th St. 
New York 18 New York 21 





Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation Copyright, Guaranty Trust Company of New York, 1945 
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these stocks go? 


The stocks listed below were picked by 
us as the best potential profit makers on 
the board. As is our usual practice, we 
five ome ening points on each stock we 





recommend 

Allegh. pfd. Del. & Hud. Phelps Dodge 
Allis Chaim. Fajardo Sug. Pits. Se. & B. 
Alum. Co. of Am. Foster Wheel Press Sti. Car 
Am. Bank Note Robt. Gair Radio 

Am. Boseh Gen. Elec. Repub. Sti 
Am. Car & Fdry. Gen. Motors Seaboard Oil 
Am. Loco. Gen. Ry. Sig. Sears R 

Am. Metal G6 Sharon Sti 
Am. Roll. Mill Gt. Nor. pfd. Simmons 

Am. Safe. Raz. il. . Pae. 

Am, Smelting int. Nickel Sou. Rail 

Am. Sti. F int. Paper Union B. & P 
Anaconda Johns Manv. Uni. Dyewood 
Ati. Coastline Jones & Lgh. Uni. El. Coal 
Bab & Wileox Kennecott Uni. Paperbd. 
B. & 0. Lib. MeN.&L. U.S. Pipe & Fd. 
8. & O. pfd. Mack Truck U. S. Steel 

Sti. Mesta Mach Vanadium 

Blaw- Knox Nat. Gypsum Walworth 

Br. Un. Gas Nat. Mall. & Stl. Wayne Pump 

ilar Y. Airbrake Western Un. A 

ame. Paper N. Y. Central Wheeling Sti 
Chrysler N. Y. C. & St. L. White Motor 
Co. F.&1 N.Y.C.&S8t.L.pf. W { 
srown Cork s Elev. Yale & Towne 
Crucible Sti. Packard Youngs, S. & T 
Surtis Pub. Penn. R. R Youngs, St. Dr. 





Introductory TRIAL OFFER 
—for next 3 critical months! 
For x! $10.00 you will receive this list with 

our Weekly Market 


-taking a. and 
iy, 3 months. 


SURVEYS ae WRITTEN BY THE 
AUTHOR OF “THIS IS THE ROAD 
TO STOCK MARKET SUCCESS” 


SEAMAN’S-BLAKE, Inc. 


837 W. WASHINGTON BLVD., CHICAGO 7, oor] 
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JUST PUBLISHED— “RVR” 


This new volume shows in easy reference form 
the precise behavior of 438 listed stocks that 
account for approximately 70% of all the tradin 
on the two major exchanges. It shows their pon a 
compared TO THE MARKET AS A WHOLE 
during - swing from ap oy 1, 1939 to 
anuary 1, 1945. (Nine upmoves, cigl ht downmoves. ) 
reover, it gives equally valuable comparisons 
between the movement of the market and the 
swings of 55 minor groups. 
With the help of this service, you can quickly 
identify from the tables of their past performances: 
The most active speculative issues; those that 
seem best suited for trading; the low-priced stocks 
that appear most certain to move percentage- 
wise more than the market; stocks that generally 
resist declines. 


This new RVE service, therefore, puts into your hands 
definite method which 


pt important 
Political, economic and business ‘changes asthe chanpes 


STR revered end ccevrichaed by the publishers of 
GARTLEY WEEKLY STOCK MARKET 7 


ACCEPT ONE OF THESE SPECIAL - OFFERS 


This a Some RVR LEAL 3 


oO 
*Six months’ Forecast including RVR. . . 38 = 


H. M. Gartley, Inc., 76 William St., N. Y.5,N. Y. 
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Stock Market Outlook 


By HARRY D. COMER 


DOW-JONES AVERAGES 


INDUSTRIALS 


RAILROADS 


September § October § November § December {| January 


Last month railroad stock average 
crossed 53 for first time since August, 
1937. Persistent leadership of rails is 
particularly encouraging. Widely rec- 
ognized as outstanding beneficiaries of 
war, this group had come to be re- 
garded as vulnerable to “peace.” How- 
ever, courage with which rails have 
faced repeated indications that victory 
in Europe lies nearby suggests they 
stand on exceptionally firm ground. 
Perhaps carrier shares are beginning 
to discount restoration of railroad 
credit standing, widely shattered in 
depression of 1930's. 

Leadership of rail securities is also 
seen in bond market, with higher- 
grade issues, on average, scaling new 
all-time peaks last month. Aided by ad- 
vances in second-grade obligations, 
D-J 40-bond average also attained new 
historical high in March. 

Inflation in bond market is mainly 
attributable to Government’s easy- 
money policy, in turn the result of 
war-financing program. With artificial- 
ly low interest rates expected far into 
future, corporate securities will prob- 
ably sell at lower yields than currently 
available. Idle funds competing for 
employment are already spilling over 
into equities; flow in this direction 
should expand. 

That official Washington now shares 
public’s growing concern over inflation 
is shown by threatened attempts to 
curb “speculation” in tangible prop- 
erty (farms, homes, stocks). Proposals, 
however, would treat symptoms rather 
than causes. Rising prices for property 





mirror deterioration in money; they 
do not cause such deterioration; that 
is caused by prolonged unbalance in 
the Government’s budget and _ sky- 
rocketing debt. Proposed levying of 
confiscatory tax on sales of property 
would merely aggravate situation 
through curtailing market supply. 

Low money rates and accelerating 
pressure of inflation constitute two 
extremely powerful price-lifting forces 
in stock market—sufficiently strong to 
over-ride virtually all other longer- 
term considerations. 

Investors with vision will grasp op- 
portunities to buy stocks on dips. 
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THE 
PHILADELPHIA 


NATIONAL BANK 
Organized 1803 


217th Dividend 





March 19, 1945 


The Board of Directors has 
this day declared a dividend 
of $1.25 per share on the 
capital stock of $20 par 
value, payable April 2, 1945 
to shareholders of record 
March 22, 1945. 


Checks: will be mailed. 


Mitton D. REINHOLD 
Cashier 


























Incentive Plan for 
Post-War Jobs 


HERE’S been a good deal of talk 

recently, when it comes to the sub- 
ject of post-war employment, to the 
effect that “Business must be given 
every opportunity to meet the prob- 
lem, but if it fails to provide an ade- 
quate answer, then government must 
step in and do the job.” 

Every business man worthy of the 
name, of course, is eager for business 
to have its chance. At least one such 
man has done more than simply talk 
about it. He’s Monroe Shakespeare, a 
Kalamazoo, Mich., fishing tackle 
manufacturer and a former president 
and present trustee of the National 
Small Business Men’s Association. He 
asks this question: “Why shouldn’t 
the Government give private employ- 
ers a direct, positive incentive to 
create new post-war jobs?” 


BASIS OF PLAN 


Encouraged by the interest shown 
in the question, which he propounds 
continually, in Washington and every- 
where else his business takes him, 
Shakespeare finally incorporated his 
idea into an employment-incentive 
plan, presented simply and succinctly 
in booklet form. Proceeding from the 
premise that “people without work 
soon begin to consume taxes, while 
people in productive jobs are not only 
self-supporting and pay taxes, but also 
provide better markets for business 
and industry,” Shakespeare outlines 
his arguments as follows: 

1. If we have mass unemployment 
again, the Government will spend bil- 
lions of dollars to put people to work 
in another gigantic post-war WPA. 
Such a blow to business confidence 
automatically creates more unemploy- 
ment problems. 

2. However, if industry and busi- 
ness provide enough productive jobs, 


_ the taxpayers will be saved that huge 


expense and a prosperous country can 
carry the war-debt burden without 
great hardship. 

3. Therefore, by giving private em- 
ployers who expand their employment 
a reduction in their Federal taxes, gov- 
ernment would greatly benefit, as 
would all taxpayers and consumers. 

4. An incentive like this is neces- 
sary, because the reduced profit mo- 


tive alone is not enough to induce 
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“Grossly neglected by investors in their rush to buy more popular equities in the 
is the way we described the Reading Company in our issue of 


carrier group” 





February 23rd. Accompanying our specific recommendation of this stock was the 
above chart, then plotted only to mid-February. The neglect ceased after our 
recommendation, and Reading has since proved one of the most active stocks on 


the Exchange, recently attaining a new eight-year high of 29%. 


The final two 


vertical lines, now added to the chart show the range subsequent to our spot- 
lighting of this opportunity. Since the range on February 24th was 23 low, 23% 
high, it is reasonable to assume that purchases were made in that area. 





BRAVE FORECAST 


Each December for many years past 
we have literally taken our business life 
in our hands by projecting the trend of 
the market for the year ahead. Well- 
meaning friends in the financial com- 
munity and our advertising advisers tell 
us that it is foolhardy and unnecessary. 

Be that as it may, we have enjoyed 
doing it and have found many investors 
willing to pay $10 for it year after year. 

Elsewhere in this advertisement, for 
the first time in a long while we are 
eons, to offer a piece-meal reprint at a 

ial low price. We are making avail- 
able the 1945 forecast from January 1 
to May 1. From it you can check the 
past and plan the future. 











Be Worth To You? 


STOCK TREND SERVICE 


Div. F-41 
Springfield 3 


Third National Bank Bldg. 


Massachusetts 


How Much Will These Stocks 


Our latest Bulletin describes and charts two 
other equities that appear scheduled for 
special price advances. This Bulletin is yours 
together with the following two issues, plus 
a rarely-sold 4-months forecast described 
elsewhere in this advertisement 
Sen GUN cae ceccencerseatews $2 i 
This offer represents a substantial price re- 
duction and is offered to NEW READERS 
ONLY as proof of the value of the STOCK 
TREND SERVICE. 








LOEW’S INCORPORATED 


“THEATRES EVERY WHERE”’ 
March 9, 1945 
Tiss Board of Directors on March 8th 
1945 declared a dividend at the rate of 
Stock o share on the outstanding Common 
f this Company, payable on the 31st 
po | of March, 1945 to stockholders of rec- 
at the close of business on the 23rd 
day of March, 1945. Checks will be mailed. 
DAVID BERNSTEIN, 
Vice President &-Treasurer 











C CONTINENTAL 
CAN COMPANY, Inc. 


An initial dividend for the period from 

March 19, 1945 to April 1, 1945 of twelve 
and one-half cents ($. 12%) per share 
on the $3.75 cumulative preferred stock 
of this Company has been declared pay- 


able April 1, 1945, to stockholders of — 


record at the close of business March 
28, 1945. Books will not close. 
SHERLOCK McKEWEN, Treasurer. 











The Western Union Telegraph Co. 


DIVIDEND NO. 272 
a ap chee eet = 
of this compan: been declared, payable 
yee 16 1945, to ©. stockho or ae of record at the 
cl business on Ma: i 
ia G. 2 HUNTINGTON, 
March 13, 1945. Treasurer. 

















The value of ForBEs to the 


advertiser is based upon its es- 


sential value to the reader. 
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UNION CARBIDE AND CARBON CORPORATION AND SUBSIDIARIES 


OPERATING IN THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 





CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET, December 31, 1944 








ASSETS 
CURRENT ASSETS 
I RNa at ntnsnsosineen epnchdoeains enaenaunniasndaesinnasa esshaancpariuisae oceises, sass $110,984,919.78 
United States Treasury Tax Notes...... ssi salamat ii. ithe inc sdi dk ebdhilipnss Rian indeitaiinsiity habaderielenin eect estdeials: 49,770,000.00 
Marketable Securities (Cost or Market, whichever lower) ....0...........--scc-ssessssssssssessssesssoessevesseeeeeeescoeeccceeccn........ 4,118,648.26 
Receivables (After Reserve for Doubtful) 
hE a a a a $ 48,946,933.61 
Other Notes and Accounts............... ipehe icescehcendiapeldibastan bos aii vivdehabtakiotsiaicninianiomsnie ___5,215,304.88 54,162,238.49 
Inventories (Cost or Market, whichever lower) ..000000..0..........-cccccs-socsscsses-ssesss sesessessaseseseegeses sispabeeeeeeeeeeeeececeeeeeeeeeceeec. _71,378,437.51 
I tee $290,414,244.04 
Frxep Assets (Cost or less) 
Land, Buildings, Machinery, and Equipment...0000000o00o0..0.....-ccccccssssssssssssessesscosessesseosesseeseoseseeseesce. $356,172,210.03 
Deduct—Reserves for Depreciation and Amortization ..00.000000000..0.....0..0cc.-scsesssesssessseessessseesveesses _204,651,180.60 151,521,029.43 
INVESTMENTS (Cost or less) 
Affiliated Companies in United States and Camada 0000 ooo. oo oocococeecocososeseosesesveseseevevesesveeeees $ 757,919.61 
Affiliated Companies outside United States and Camada.oooooo...o5....coccccccccccs cccsessecsverescecesceceseeen 3,050,932.87 
atm, el I uP OE 20,980,893.86 
cscs eed esicslenrabipnbddbiehsentetenetonasnsboinabiniaenbansieinnanan 567,865.60 25,357,611.94 

DEFERRED CHARGES 

Prepaid Insurance, Taxes, ete......................... AEC Eco ree Le CMT DPR Ce So ey Oe 1,872,175.73 

POSTWAR REFUND OF EXCESS PROFITS TAX .00000....ccccccsssssssnssessessssmnesisesetsemusiuuusutsssecceesessesssceceecessesee 12,013,915.93 

(Includes $2,438,679.04 Excess Profits Tax Refund Bonds) 

PATENTS, TRADE-MARKS, AND GOODWILL. ....0..0..0ccccccsscssnssssssessnssersntsensotsasiesietsnstnittisuiibieseetiieeeeeeeeseceeeesece, 1.00 
$481,178,978.07 
ecm oi Sem am 

LIABILITIES 
CURRENT LIABILITIES 
Accounts Payable .................. ... eee SEI Se BESS EE SEE a ee ee ee ee oe Oe .* $ 18,467,344.97 
ies seahieaiinnibioibaibeaateadiniate dabioud. cvs 6,968,341.00 
Installments due within one year on Sinking Fund Debentures ...000000000000000 00000 ooo coco cococcceceeccseseseseececcevsvevevseseseeceeeees 1,800,000.00 
Accrued Liabilities 
Income, Excess Profits, and Other Taxes......................:cscssssssssssesesseseeeseenesesseeeseesesesvenes are $ 95,984,540.00 
CEES IESE RS ee ee are 190,000.00 
deni tah schdononin\ateciliantvcbnalinigpebtchehquicnvapsovoveswesousesbe __ 4,968,878.53  — 101,143,418.53 
TOTAL CURRENT LIABILITIES........... RAT, BRE OOS SORE OS TENE IN $128,369,104.50 

ACCRUED PROVISION FOR WARTIME ADJUSTMENTS (See Note 2) o......0........ccccccccccesscssssessesesses saveseeresveneavenesecsveresersve 14,000,000.00 

DEFERRED LIABILITIES UNDER GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 00000000000.0....0..cccccsescccsesescsscsssesesssvevevesereavavevaaveversssessesvanenees 1,642,062.40 

FIFTEEN-YEAR, 214% SINKING FUND DEBENTURES OF UNION CARBIDE AND CARBON 

CORPORATION DUE SEPTEMBER 1, 1953, AFTER DEDUCTING SINKING FUND INSTALL- 

EES REESE RETR SE rae EEE OL 21,000,000.00 
RESERVE FOR POSTWAR CONTINGENCIES (See Note 2) ................cccscsssssssesssssessessnesssessesseesecsnenneennestnessesscsuessneseseneeseceneens 15,000,000.00 
CAPITAL STOCK OF UNION CARBIDE AND CARBON CORPORATION —9,277,788 shares of no 

par value not including 136,649 shares held by the Corporation... oooccesseessseen $192,879,842.43 

EARNED SURPLUS. ...............----0-.cssscscssssssvsssesosssseessssesnrsssnsnssssssosoeecesenseessansnansnenvesovosesecsseelbsnssssssssssssssscseeees _1108,287,968.74 301,167,811.17 
$481,178,978.07 





NoTEs RELATING TO FINANCIAL STATEMENTS 


1—The principles used in preparing the accompanying consolidated 
statements for the year 1944 are as follows: 

All subsidiaries that are one hundred per cent owned, and operate 
in the United States and Canada, are consolidated. 

Current assets, deferred charges, current liabilities, and earnings 
of Canadian subsidiaries consolidated have been converted at the of- 
ficial rate of exchange. Other assets and liabilities of Canadian sub- 
sidiaries consolidated were converted at the prevailing rate at time- 
of acquisition or assumption. 

Santon subsidiaries, all one hundred per cent owned, are shown as 
investments. Only that part of the income of foreign subsidiaries that 
was received during the year as dividends is included in income. Un- 
audited reports covering less than a full year indicate that the income 
of companies paying such dividends will exceed the amount of divi- 
dends paid. 

Affiliated companies, less than one hundred per cent but more than 
fifty per cent owned, are also shown under investments. The equity in 
the net worth of some of these affiliated companies carried in invest- 
ments at $3,155,231.17 increased $1,518,836.88 between January 1, 1938 
(or date of acquisition, whichever is later), and the date of latest 
unaudited reports received. Of this increase, $135,599.36 is applicable 
to the current period. No reports are available for. 1944 for the re- 
maining affiliated companies carried in investments at $653,621.31. 
The consolidated income — not — any part of the undistrib- 

net income of affilia companies. 
sar bes 1942 and 1943, in the statements submitted to stockholders, 


the estimated Postwar Refund of Excess Profits Tax was not included 
in Income but was credited directly to Reserve for Postwar Contin- 
gencies. 

Subsequent to publication of the Annual Report to Stockholders 
for the year 1943, the Securities and Exchange Commission required 
that the estimated Postwar Refund of Excess Profits Tax, amounting 
to $4,990,235.24, be reflected in Income in the financial statements of 
this Corporation filed with the Commission for that year. 

Accordingly, for the year 1944 the estimated Postwar Refund of Ex- 
cess Profits Tax is reflected in Income as a deduction from Income and 
Excess Profits Taxes. Since the Income statement for 1943 is submit- 
ted in the current report in a form similar to that originally submit- 
ted to stockholders, the tax provisions are not comparable. 

In order to reflect the Postwar Refunds of Excess Profits Tax for 
the years 1942 and 1943 in the financial statements to stockholders, 
the amount of $6,920,061.72 as income related to prior years is shown 
in the Income statement after the Net Income for the year 1944. Of 
— amount, $3,254,686.48 is applicable to 1942 and $8,665,375.24 to 


The Accrued Provision for Wartime Adjustments has been credited 
with $6,920,061.72 applicable to the years 1942 and 1943, in addition to 
$6,315,714.28 which has been charged against Income for 1944. 

The Reserve for Postwar Contingencies has been reduced by cancel- 
ing the amount of the Postwar Refund for 1942 and 1948 originally 
credited to this Reserve. 


(Continued on following page) 
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UNION CARBIDE AND CARBON CORPORATION AND SUBSIDIARIES 


OPERATING IN THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 





CONSOLIDATED INCOME AND SURPLUS STATEMENTS, Year Ended December 31, 1944 





INCOME 
| TTT S AACE SR tee, AF EE ES $161,053,777.26 
Deduct— 
Provision for Wartime Adjustments (See Note 2) .............cccccccscssessscsessecssscscssscacsessacecscecscsessssssssstscasscssssisseasecessenensee. 6,315,714.28 
$154,738,062.98 
Deduct— , 
EES EET TE SO eT OTE TOT $ 14,761,233.60 
li Nae ssa ccasloaliccvs dds daasiiacesddesce Raa caliebios eile en hia 18,270,505.37 
Va EAGT NO 674,290.45 
Income and Excess Profits Taxes (after deducting Debt Retirement Credit) (See Note 5) 88,400,381.60 
Less—Postwar Refund of Excess Profits Tax (See Note 2) .o0....0.0..0.0ccccccccccceccccececceecseseveveees 5,093,854.21 
$ 83,306,527.39 117,012,556.81 


Net INCOME FOR YEAR 








$ 37,725,506.17 





ADJUSTMENTS RELATING TO PRioR YEARS (See Note 2) 


Add— 


Estimated Postwar Refund of Excess Profits Tax, not previously recorded through 


Income —Years 1942 and 1943 
Deduct— 


BPA rate, ES a IE dae Nac adSbaes $ 6,920,061.72 
Additional Provision for Wartime Adjustments—Years 1942 and 1943 


___ 6,920,061.72 





AMOUNT TRANSFERRED TO RESERVE FOR POSTWAR CONTINGENCIES ...0000.occscccsccccsccscsscesseosceee 


AMOUNT TRANSFERRED TO SURPLUS 


spits 3,244,921.72 





$ 34,480,584.45 














SURPLUS 
EARNED SURPLUS AT JANUARY 1], 1944.00.00... Sle art aienid pica tastbeloniiieonenninennined futsdblcs cipnibats $104,185,352.56 
Add— 
Amount Transferred from Net Income... o00.0....0.0.000c.c.ccccscsccsceeescseeeeseseeseseeeseneenesnvessenees $ 34,480,584.45 
Increase in Market Value of Marketable Securities at December 31, 1944.....000.0000000000000.... 387,257.65 
Reduction of Valuation Reserve—Securities sold during the year......0.00.00000.0.00.0.00.0.0cces. 7,937.64 34,875,779.74 
$139,061,132.30 
Deduct— 
I DN an ca ned pcesaococsodsy csduiic svsdujucenescaddlccecwe $ 27,833,364.00 
Payments on Employees’ Past-Service Annuities under Retirement Plan.......................... ___2,939,799.56 30,773,163.56 
EARNED SURPLUS AT DECEMBER 3], 1944................... niemenennineiiwrnn Vans 


(Notes continued from preceding page) 
ACCRUED PROVISION FOR WARTIME ADJUSTMENTS 


Provided from 1948 Income...........sseseceeseeee $ 2,500,000.00 
eee 6,315,714.28 
Additional Provision applicable to 1942 and 1943.... _ 6,920,061.72 
$15,785,776.00 

Less—Estimated Cash Refund relating to 1943 un- 
der the Renegotiation Act.............-....5+- _1,735,776.00 
Balance at December 31, 1944...,........... $14,000,000.00 


RESERVE FOR POSTWAR CONTINGENCIES 
1942—Postwar Refund of Excess 
IEE ois ord anc ecieds0'c0 cs $3,780,687.87 
Transferred from Net Income... _6,219,312.13 $10,000,000.00 
1948—Postwar Refund of Excess 
ES ey Pr $4,990,235.24 
Transferred from Net Income... _5,535,766.15 
‘ $10,526,001.39 
Less—Renegotiation Adjust- 
ment of 1942 Postwar Refund 
of Excess Profits Tax....... ___ 526,001.39 10,000,000.00 
1944—Transferred from Net Income... $3,244,921.72 
Less—Renegotiation Adjust- 
ment of 1943 Postwar Refund 
of Excess Profits Tax....... - 1,824,860.00 — 1.920,061.72 
$21,920,061.72 
Less—Postwar Refund of Excess Profits Tax— 
1942 and 1943 (after adjustments) as shown 
on Income Statement. ...2...scccccecceceee _ 6,920,061.72 
Balance at December 31, 1944............ $15,000,000.00 


3—The Trustee of the Savings Plan for Employees holds Collateral 
Debentures of Carbide and Carbon Management Corporation secured 
by 78,800 shares of stock of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 
under plans for employees. As of December 31, 1944, the assets held by 
the Trustee amounted to $5,681,650.88. Union Carbide and Carbon 
Corporation has agreed to maintain the assets in the Trust Estate in 
an amount sufficient to permit the distribution of the Trust Estate to 
the persons entitled thereto. 


4—Payments relating to years prior to July 1, 1987, were made to in- 
surance companies in the maximum amounts acceptable to such com- 
panies to apply toward the purchase of Past-Service Annuities under 
the Retirement Plan for Employees. These peynente were charged to 
Surplus. This method has been consistently followed since the adoption 
of the Retirement Plan on July 1, 1937. Payments for the purchase of 
Future-Service Annuities were charged against income. 

5—Income and Excess Profits Taxes as computed for the year 1944 
are lower in the amount of approximately $2,360,000.00 by reason of 
payments during the year 1944 for Past-Service Annuities in the 
amount of $2,939,799.56 which were charged to Surplus. Income and 














Excess Profits Taxes are charged against income after reducing such 
taxes by the amount of $2,366,900.00 in 1944 and $1,429,100.00 in 1943 


representing the Debt Retirement Credit permitted under the Rev- 
enue Act of 1942. 


6—A review of the operations for 1943 under the Renegotiation Act 
has been made during the past year. Pending final settlement under 
the Act, a reduction has been made of $15,411,728.00 in the value of 
sales and of income before taxes for that year. After allowance of 
$13,675,952.00 paid in taxes, the estimated cash refund to the Govern- 
ment in the amount of $1,735,776.00 has been charged to Accrued Pro- 
vision for Wartime Adjustments and included in Other Accrued Liabil- 
ities. Also, a reduction in the Postwar Refund of Excess Profits Tax 
for the year 1943 has been made amounting to $1,324,860.00. It is im- 
practicable to determine the effect of this Act on the operations for 
the year 1944. Therefore, no specific provision pertaining to 1944 oper- 
ations has been made out of 1944 income other than the general Ac- 
crued Provision for Wartime Adjustments against which possible re- 
fund under this Act and other adjustments arising out of war condi- 
tions will be charged. 


AUDITORS’ REPORT 


UNION CARBIDE AND CARBON CORPORATION: 


We have examined the balance sheet of Union Carbide and Carbon 
Corporation and its one hundred per cent owned subsidiaries operat- 
ing in the United States and Canada, as of December 31, 1944, and 
the statements of income and surplus for the year then ended, have 
reviewed the system of internal control and accounting procedures 
of the companies and, without making a detailed audit of the trans- 
actions, have examined or tested accounting records of the companies 
and othersupporting evidence by methods and to the extent wedeemed 
appropriate. Except that it was not practicable to confirm receivables 
from United States Government agencies, as to which we have satis- 
fied ourselves by means of other auditing procedures, our examina- 
tion was made in accordance with generally accepted auditing stand- 
ards applicable in the circumstances and included all procedures 
which we considered necessary. 


In our opinion, the accompanying balance sheet and related state- 
ments of income and surplus present fairly the position of Union Car- 
bide and Carbon Corporation and its subsidiaries consolidated at Dec- 
ember 81,1944, and the results of consolidated operations for the year, 
in conformity with generally accepted accounting principles applied 
on a basis consistent with that of the preceding year, except that the 
postwar refund of excess profits tax for 1944 is reflected in income of 
that year, whereas the postwar refund for 1943 was not reflected in in- 
come of the year 1948 as set forth in the Annual Report to Stockhold- 


ers for that year. 
HURDMAN AND CRANSTOUN 


New York, N. Y., March 10, 1945. Certified Public Accountants 
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This advertisement appears as a matter of record only and is under no circumstances to be 
construed as an offering of these securities for sale, or as a solicitation of an offer 
to buy any of such securities. The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


2,165,296 Shares 
The Laclede Gas Light Company 


Common Stock 


($4 par value) 
Price $5.00 per Share 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained in any State from such of the several Underwriters, 
including the undersigned, as may lawfully offer the securities in such State. 


Lehman Brothers Goldman, Sachs & Co. The First Boston Corporation 
Eastman, Dillon & Co. Harriman Ripley & Co. Kidder, Peabody & Co. 


Incorporated 


Stone & Webster and Blodget Laurence M. Marks & Co. 


Incorporated 


Lee Higginson Corporation Burr & Company, Inc. 


. 


March 21, 1945. 




















The Conservative View ...... 


As Germany's Defeat Draws \ear 


With the conservative viewpoint now being largely ignored by business 
men and investors after nearly three years of unprecedented business activity 
and rising security prices, Mr. James R. Bancroft, President of the American 
Institute of Finance for the past twenty-five years, conservatively surveys 
the financial and economic scene at the end of the European war in a serious 
paper recently read before an important group of business executives. 

In the 35th month of the bull market this constitutes a word of 
warning to business men and investors who have recently been buying 
stocks which have had enormous advances and who are now 100% 
invested after close to three years of rising prices. 

Remember: the stock market does not g0 in one direction forever 
- - - no one who has had experience in the market will make the 
mistake of trying to catch the top . . . the fruits of a bull market 
lie in what we have to show when the movement ends. 


Mr. Bancroft’s paper realistically discusses the business, financial end 
economic conditicns which will confront the nation after Germany’s collapse, 
and which the prudent man should take into consideration and cuard agairst. 
There are definite stock market conclusions. 

This survey will be of little interest to speculators with a few thousand 
dollars who are trying to make phenomenal profits on a shoestring. But to 
business men, banks, insurance companies and investors with a minimum 
capital of $25-50,000, who are interested in safeguardinz their funds in this 
late stage of the stock market and war cycle, Mr. Bancroft’s anelysis and 
conclusions should prove worth consideration. 


A copy of this study, together with a Special Letter, recently issued by 
the Institute to clients whose investments are under our personal supervision 
and management, is available to interested individuals and institutions at a 
nominal charge of $2 to cover postage, printing and the cost of handling. 


1 you desire conics American Institute of Finance 


please clip this adver- 137 Newbury Street, Boston 16, Mass. 


tisement and attach a : : 
check Investment Supervision— Financial Management 
- y $2.00 Individuals—Institutions—Estates 











business men to assume risks, expand 
their growth and hire more workers, 
especially in the face of so many 
obstacles placed in their way. They 
need an extra, direct incentive with a 
real pulling power. 

Shakespeare has confidence that his 
tax incentive would exert such a pull- 
ing power, and that if every employer 
knew that by so doing he could cut 
his Federal tax bill, he would respond 
readily by putting more people to 
work. In Michigan, he points out, em- 
ployers can reduce their contributions 
for unemployment insurance from 4% 
to as low as 2% or even 1% by estab- 
lishing good records for steady em- 
ployment. The possible saving isn’t big 
enough to tempt any company to pay 
unnecessary workers, but this. com- 
paratively small incentive has done 
wonders in stabilizing employment in 
Michigan, hundreds of firms having 
found that they could almost entirely 
eliminate seasonal -unemployment va- 
riations. 


HOW IT WORKS 


In general Shakespeare’s plan would 
work something like this: Each em- 
ployer would have an employment 
“base,” say 60% of the number on his 
payroll at the war’s end. He would get 
no Federal tax credit for maintaining 
employment at the base level or below 
it. For each 2% increase above the 
base, he would get a 1% tax credit, if 
the increase was maintained for a 
year. By maintaining 100% of his 
wartime employment, therefore, he 
could get a 20% tax credit. The jobs 
would have to be genuine and steady 
—say 45 or 48 weeks a year at 35 or 
40 hours a week. At the end of each 
year the bases upon which employ- 
ment credits are’ figured and the in- 
centive rates themselves would under- 
go revision, depending upon the 
amount of unemployment then remain- 
ing in the country. After the transi- 
tion from war to peace the “base” 
employment would always be the pre- 
vious year’s average. 


* 


Shakespeare’s plan has been checked 
for soundness with national authori- 
ties on economics. Complete details of 
the plan’s operation, including a pro- 
posed bill designed for Congressional 
approval, may be obtained without 
charge by simply addressing Monroe 
Shakespeare, care of Forses, 120 
Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 
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Investment Pointers 
New Deal Proposals 


By JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 


cause no surprise. It has lost most 
of its effect as a market factor. 

Asinine proposals were made re- 
cently by New Deal officials to levy a 
special tax on speculative profits de- 
rived from stocks or real estate. 

Why not include horse racing, 
bridge, poker, gin rummy, slot-ma- 
chines, second-hand furniture, govern- 
ment bonds and other new security 
issues? 

These proposals reflect the New Deal 
mania for regimentation—control over 
everybody except the New Dealers 
themselves. Why not destroy the ther- 
mometer to control the weather? 

In my opinion, Congress is little 
likely to listen to such idiotic nonsense. 
Such taxes would freeze the capital 
markets completely. Few people would 
sell. Buying orders would put stocks 
higher than ever. 

The real way to free-up the security 
markets is to remove the capital gains 
tax completely, as in England. 

Recent Washington proposals to 
eliminate completely margin buying of 
stocks are unsound. How could corpo- 
rations successfully market equity is- 
sues if they could not be borrowed 
against? The investing public would 
not be eager to buy a non-bankable 
stock. 

When France quit in the Spring of 
1940, the London stock market col- 


‘= end of the war in Europe will 








THE ARO EQUIPMENT 
CORPORATION 


BRYAN, OHIO 


The Board of Directors has de- 
clared a dividend of Twenty- 
five Cents (25¢) a share on the 
outstanding Common Stock of 
this Corporation, payable 
April 10, 1945 to stockholders 
of record March 30, 1945. 

L. L. HAWK 


Treasurer 


March 8, 1945 iw 
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lapsed from 100 to 61. After recover- 
ing to 100, it see-sawed for about a 
year, and is now 141, or 41% above 
where it was when the French disaster 
occurred. 

When France collapsed, the Dow- 
Jones industrial averages declined 
from 145 to 110, and subsequently to 
92 in the Spring of 1942. In July, 
1943, prices recovered to 145; then, 
after see-sawing for a year, the rise 
was resumed. The recent high of 161 
was only 10% higher than the price 
before France fell. 


UNDERVALUED STOCKS 


It is gratifying to note the advances 
in the stocks recommended by this col- 
umn in recent years. As prices con- 
tinue to advance, the search for under- 
valued stocks becomes more difficult 
and greater care must be exercised. 
Among the stocks still reasonably 
priced are California Packing and 
Federated Department Stores, recom- 
mended here months ago around $20. 

CALIFORNIA PACKING is the second- 
largest producer of canned foods and 
the largest packer of fruits and vege- 
tables in the world. Its “Del Monte” 
brand is widely known. Nine millions 
of bonds and preferred stocks precede 
965,000 shares of common. For the 
last five years earnings have averaged 
more than $3 a share. Net working 
capital a year ago was $26,000,000, 
compared with $13,000,000 in 1929, 
when the stock sold at $84. It is now 
around $30. Annual dividend now is 


‘$1.50. Last reported book value was 


$52 a share. 

FEDERATED DEPARTMENT STORES 
owns the controlling interest in four 
organizations which operate five de- 
partment stores, the world’s largest 
specialty store and ten small branch 
stores. The stores operated are: Wm. 
Filene’s Sons, Boston; Abraham & 
Straus, Brooklyn; Bloomingdale 
Bros., New York City; and F. & R. 
Lazarus & Co., Columbus, Ohio, which 
controls John Shillito, Cincinnati. 
About $30,000,000 of bonds and pre- 
ferred stock precede 992,000 shares of 
common. For the fiscal year ended last 
July gross sales amounted to $170,- 


000,000. Net working capital was $34,- 
000,000. Earnings were $3.50 a share. 
Present , dividend is $1.50. Price of 
stock around $30. This company has 
a consistent earning record, and the 
management is considered high-grade. 


Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 











JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 


a member of the New York Stock 
Exchange and a registered invest- 
ment adviser, makes his head- 
quarters in our Philadelphia office. 





Transactions for his customers are 
made through us. 





REYNOLDS & Co. 


Members of New York and other leading 
Stock and Commodity Exchanges 
NEW YORK 
120 Broadway 


PHILADELPHIA 
1500 Walnut Street 
Other New York City Offices: 
Empire State Bidg. Sherry Netherland Hotel 
Branch Offices: 


Allentown, Pa. Lancaster, Pa. Pottsville, Pa. 
Scranton, Pa. York, Pa. East Orange, N. J. 
Morristown, N. J. Syracuse, N. Y. 

















? STOCKS 


for INVESTMENT 


SPECIAL UNITED OPINION re- 
A port, newly prepared, lists the 12 
issues most recommended. by. leading 
financiaf authorities for market appre- 
ciation. 

Common stock buying advices of more 
than fifteen advisory services have been 
reviewed in the preparation of this 
valuable report—obtainable from no 
other source. 


Yours with Month’s “TRIAL” 


We will send this special report and the 
weekly UNITED Bulletin Service for one 
full month to new readers for only $1. 


Send $1 for Report FM-58 NOW! 


UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


210 Newbury St. ~ ry Boston 16, Mass. 
LR ee CARNEROS 
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Thoughts 


on the Business of Life 


REAT men sometimes lose the 
Cie and lose their heads. This 
time, let us hope that they will 
retain them and that when victory is 
assured they will sit down and reckon 
what the future is going to be for their 

countries as well as for other lands. 
—Daviv LLoyp GEorcE. 


There isn’t any luck that enters into 
anything, unless it’s poker or shooting 
dice, maybe. There is no luck to mer- 
chandising. There is no luck in going 
out and working from early in the 
morning to long after dinner. That is 
not luck, it’s work—Frep W. Fitcu. 


Knowledge comes by eyes always 
open and working hands, and there is 
no knowledge that is not power. 

—JeREMY TAYLOR. 


The lives and happiness of our chil- 
dren, as far ahead as the mind can 
reach, depend on us today. If we suc- 
ceed, posterity looking back will re- 
cord that this was indeed man’s finest 
hour. —Cari A. BERENDSEN. 


It is not the ship so much as the 
skillful sailing that assures the pros- 
perous voyage. 

—GeorcE WILLIAM CuRTIs. 


I know this world is ruled by In- 
finite Intelligence. It required Infinite 
Intelligence to create it and it requires 
Infinite Intelligence to keep it on its 
course. Everything that surrounds us 
—everything that exists—praves that 
there are Infinite Laws behind it. 
There can be no denying this fact. It 
is mathematical in its precision. 

—Tuomas ALva EDISON. 


Man’s life would be wretched and 
confined if it were to miss the candid 
intimacy developed by mutual trust 
and esteem. —Epwin DUMMER. 


Christian morality is qualified to 
survive because love and agreement, 
which unite men, are stronger than 
hate and fear, which divide them. 

—RapuH BarTon Perry. 


When you awaken some morning 
and hear that somebody or other has 
been discovered, you can put it down 
as a fact that he discovered himself 
years ago, since which time he has 
been working, toiling and striving to 
make himself worthy of general dis- 
covery. —JaAMEs WuHiTcoMs RILEY. 


We have forgotten in America that 
a democracy is the most difficult kind 
of government to maintain. It is the 
hardest kind of government under 


‘ which to live. It is hardest to maintain 


because of the widespread political 
corruption to which it so easily lends 
itself. Our drift today toward complete 
totalitarian bureaucracy is one that 
threatens immediately the very free- 
doms for which our own boys are 
dying. —Ernest R. Paten, D.D. 


Commerce is the great civilizer. We 
exchange ideas when we exchange 
fabrics. —RoserT INGERSOLL. 


The practice of daily meditation is 
one of the most effective means for 
developing clear and accurate think- 
ing. Concentration of mental energy 
tends to bring into view deep and 
hidden thoughts, and thus are great 
ideas conceived and great projects 
planned. Reserve a definite time each 
day for quiet thinking, for the cultiva- 
tion of incentives to higher and nobler 
purpose and living. 

—GRENVILLE KLEISER. 





A TEXT 


Do not judge, that you may 
not be judged. For with what 
judgment you judge, you shall 
be judged; and with what 
measures you measure, it shall 
be measured to you. 
—MatTHeEw 7:1-2. 


Sent in by Frank O. Bauer, IJr., 
Maplewood, Mo. What is your 
favorite text? A Forbes book is 
presented to senders of texts used. 














Now, to bring about government by 
oligarchy masquerading as democracy, 
it is fundamentally essential that prac- 
tically all authority and control be cen. 
tralized in our national government, 
The individual sovereignty of our 
states must first be destroyed, except 
in mere minor matters of legislation, 
We are safe from the danger of any 
such departure from the principles on 
which this country was founded just 
so long as the individual home rule of 
the states is scrupulously preserved 
and fought for whenever they seem in 
danger. 

—FRANKLIN DELANO ROosEVELt. 


The honey-gathering bees of retail- 
ing—be courteous, be patient, be help- 
ful, be cheerful, be well-groomed. 

—Tue Pick-Up. 

One frightening thing about the 
coming peace, unless I am wrong in 
my reading, is that the Moscow pact, 
the Teheran and Yalta communiqués, 
and the draft of the Dumbarton Oaks 
plan never once mentioned the name 
of God, though it might have been an 
oversight. —JoHn P. Devaney, D.D. 


You desire a popular art? Begin by 
having a “people” whose minds are 
liberated, a people not crushed by 
misery and ceaseless toil, not brutalized 
by every superstition and every fanati- 
cism, a people master of itself, and vic- 
tor in the fight that is being waged 
today. —Romain Rottanp. 


We are apt to love praise, but not 
to deserve it. But if we would deserve 
it, we must love virtue more than that. 

—WILLIAM PENN. 


The mind is like the stomach. It is 
not how much you put into it that 
counts but how much it digests. 

—A. J. Nock. 


Money is merely a warehouse re- 
ceipt for labor, and if that money does 
not represent labor or effort expended 
in producing things, then such money 
will be correspondingly cheapened in 
its purchasing power. 

—Ww. J. H. BoeTcker. 


We should not only master ques- 
tions, but also act upon them, and act 
definitely. —Wooprow WILSON. 

* 
In response to many requests from readers, 
639 “Thoughts” which have appeared here 
have been published in book form. Price $2. 
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... Even the name—Wyoming— 
seems to sing of the old West... 
of the turbulent days of Deadwood 
Dick and Kit Carson. The primi- 
tive splendor of its mountains and pine-bordered lakes 
still spells adventure and romance to all who visit this 
typically western country. 


WYOMING 


The brave spirit of individual enterprise that eventually 
developed Wyoming’s resources has never served the 
nation better than it does today. The state’s agricul- 
tural and industrial workers are meeting wartime’s 
needs with products such as wool, cattle, grain, sheep, 
coal, iron and petroleum. 


THE PROGRESSIVE 


UNION PACIFIC 
RAILROAD 


@ Listen to “YOUR AMERICA” 
— Mutual network — every Sunday 
afternoon, 4 pm, E 7, 


Jen 
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Trainloads of essential materials move, day and night, 
over Union Pacific’s Strategic Middle Route, uniting 
Wyoming with the East and the Pacific Coast. 


Any man of courage, vision and enterprise will find 
bright opportunity in the further development of the 
state’s resources. As in the past, Wyoming will play its 
vital part in the future greatness of Your America. 
NOTE: Write Union Pacific, Omaha, Neb., 


for information regarding industrial or busi- 
ness sites in Wyoming or other western States. 
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Almost every American 


benefits every day 
Jrom the products of 


| BORG-WARNER | 
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"MASS PRODUCTION FOR WAR” was painted by James Sessions at one of Borg-Warner’s Norge plants. 
In peacetime, the great Norge factories at Detroit and Muskegon produce the famed Norge line of Rollator 
refrigerators, ranges, washers, heating and air-conditioning equipment. Today they are wholly engaged 
in building war matériel, ranging from intricately fabricated parts to such complex assemblies as 
Oerlikon gun mounts, undercowling for war planes and gun turrets for fighters, bombers and naval craft. 


Peacetime makers of essential 
operating parts for the auto- 
motive, aviation, marine and 
farm implement industries and 
of Norge home appliances. 


ENGINEERING 


Someday, when America i3 again at 
peace, the nation’s industries which 
have proved so strong in war will 
produce once more those long- 
awaited new cars, refrigerators, and 
innumerable other things we have 
all been doing without. 

In this gigantic peace-time job of 
re-establishing America’s high stand- 
ard of living, Borg-Warner can be 
depended upon to make significant 
contributions of far-reaching effect. 
As in the past, Borg-Warner will pro- 


duce, and will help industry to pro- 
duce, products that benefit “‘almost 
every American every day.” 

In the fields of engineering and 
large scale manufacture, one guiding 
principle will, as always, direct the 
efforts of this group of companies; 
“design it better, make it better.” 

In production for war or for peace 
this motto has always expressed the 
Borg-Warner ideal, operating for © 
your benefit in that it results inever ~ 
better products at ever lower cost. 


These units form Borg-Warner: BORG & BECK » BORG-WARNER INTERNATIONAL « BORG WARNER SERVICE PARTS « B-W SUPER- | 


CHARGERS, INC. « CALUMET STEEL * 


DETROIT GEAR AIRCRAFT PARTS * DETROIT VAPOR STOVE * INGERSOLL STEEL & DISC + LONG 


MANUFACTURING * MARBON * MARVEL-SCHEBLER CARBURETER * MECHANICS UNIVERSAL JOINT * MORSE CHAIN ¢ NORGE + NORGE 


MACHINE PRODUCTS « PESCO PRODUCTS + ROCKFORD CLUTCH « 


SPRING DIVISION * WARNER AUTOMOTIVE PARTS + WARNER GEAR 





